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Southern farmer should understand, and then govern himself 


accordingly. 


i 1. Labor for farm work will this year be shorter than ever 
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a certain number of bales of cotton, a certain number of pounds of 
tobacco, so many bushels of peanuts, or so many bushels of corn are 
made, with an increased bonus for each additional bale of cotton, 
each additional 500 pounds of tobacco, or each additional 50 bushels 


of peanuts or corn. 





|the movement of 
}thousands of Ne 
groes north, and the 
| high wages being 
| paid by industries 
in Southern cities 
to make 
this certain. 

2. A_ primary 
factor in getting 


to hold the inter- 
est and enthusi 
asm of the work- 
er. ‘Give a worker 
a.direct financfal in- 
terest in the product 
of his labor, and, 
nine times in ten, 
we have sustained, 
intelligent effort; 
without such an in- 
terest to spur him 
on, he cares little 
for the quality of 





2. Get the in- 
terest of the hired 
man. Where hired 
labor is employed, 
the farmer may as 
well understand at 
the outset that he 
cannot get efficient 
labor at pre-war 
prices. Other in- 
dustries are paying 
onan average prob- 
ably double what 
they used to pay, 


our labor must be 
raised proportion - 
ately if we are to 
hold it. 


products, increased 


than this, it will pay, 








his work or the 
amount done: he is 
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HORSEPOWEK MEANS GREATER HUMAN LABOR EFFICIENCY 


sharing basis. 





a dull plodder with 
no aim other than to ‘‘put in his day.”’ 


Ninety per cent of the landowners of the South use more or less 
labor other than their own in making their crops. 


thousands of our young men gone, the 
big problem is to maintain and even in- 
| crease production with the labor supply 
that we have. Let us consider in their 
| turn.our three chief sources or classes 
of labor, and what may be done to speed 
them up to the utmost. 
1. The farm boys. First of all, make 
partners of them. Call a council of them, 
Im- 
press upon them first the fact that prices 


|| of practically everything we raise are two 


and three times higher than during pre- 
war times, and that big profits await the 
farmer who efficiently manages his busi- 
ness. Then announce to them a plan by 
which they are to have liberal prizes if 


| every worker feel a direct interest in the crop he is helping to 


produce. 
With hundreds of 


3. Make a business partner of the tenant. 
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of all the crops of the South grown 
by tenant farmers, too little is be- 
ing done to get the maximum effi- 
ciency from tenant labor. First of all, 
put the tenant on a cash basis, letting 
him have so much money each month, 
so that he can buy at cash prices, 
charging him no more than the legal 
rate for any money advanced. Sec- 
ond, offer liberal cash prizes for the 
production of a certain number of bales, 
bushels or pounds of any crops grown. 
Finally, use fertilizers liberally to 
make every acre the tenant works do 


its best, and provide him with the i! 


labor-saving implements he needs to 
cultivate a maximum crop. 


and the wages of | 


With the | 
high prices of farm | 


wages are only just | 
and equitable. More | 
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America has become the granary of the world. Humanity is In V-C Fertilizers you get these plant-foods in forms that bene- 
begging for bread and meat, and we cannot be deaf to her fit the crop immediately. They are more quickly available than 
entreaties ; 2 ; through the slow process of Nature. For Nature is oblivious of 

The Nation must not only feed itself but also its allies over- time. 
seas. Dependent upon us are their sturdy soldiers, their.courage- V-C Fertilizers nourish the crop from seed time till harvest. 
ous seaman their ey gene n ™ The plant is not comets on one 

. Bigger crops cannot raised by increasing acreage. e element and starved for the lack of ’ 
shortage of labor makes that impossible. More grain, more live- another. Analyses to suit different FREE \y.cCCOUPON 
stock must come from the acres now under cultivation. We Soils and crops. CROP BOOK DEPT.—V-C FERTILIZERS 
must fertilize more liberally. We must feed our fields so that our V-C Fertilizers are cheap com- Box P. F., Richmond, Va. 
fields can feed the world. pared with the prices of the crops: | sree Inustreted Crop Boeke as ner my 

More fertility must be brought to our farms in the form of fertilizer, they produce. A bushel of corn or check mark (V) in spaces below: 
because, in our crops, more fertility will be shipped away. wheat, or a bale of cotton buys more ... ALFALFA LAWNS 

In vast storehouses, in different parts of the world, Nature provid- fertilizer today than in normal times: BARLEY MILLET 
ed food for the soil just as she provided food for manand beast. These Fertilizers have advanced in price BERRIES NUTS 
plant-foods we gather from the four corners of the globe and make into less than other commodities. They CITRUS FRUITS....OATS 
balanced rations for crops. They nourish both stalk and fruit. pay better than ever. ohana et SD 
SORGHUM 
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FRUITS TOBACCO 


Or You May Have to Do Without Them This Season | x2 © ress ‘snes 





hay 
The freight congestion is serious. You will help yourself, us, the railroads, and the Government by giving your order for HAY WHEAT 
Fertilizers NOW to your Dealer. If all the farmers do this, the dealer can then “‘bunch”’ his orders, and be able to order his is. 4 
cars of fertilizers loaded to full capacity. The Government urges that all cars be so loaded. pas ; 
When the goods arrive haul them home, and put them into your barn until you are ready to use them. If the movement of pbkcianid 
railroad cars becomes any more serious you may not get a pound of fertilizer at any price. 
Our 50 factories and distributing points are so well located geographically as to enable us to get fertilizers to you with 
minimum amount of hauling. 


VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CO., Incorporated 


Richmond, Va. 


V-C SALES OFFICES 


Norfolk, Va. Baltimore, Md. Shreveport, La. Mt. Pleasant, Tenn. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Alexandria, Va. Charleston, S. C. Atlanta, Ga. Memphis, Tenn. Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Durham, N. C. Columbia, S. C. Savannah, Ga. Montgomery, Ala. New York City. 

Winston-Salem, N. C. Jacksonville, Fla. Columbus, Ga. 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 














Get Ready for Big Feed Crops in 


1918 


OTWITHSTANDING all our boast- 

ing about our increased produc- 
tion of feeding stuffs in the South 
during 1917, there is not enough feed 
in the Cotton Belt, east of the Mis- 
sissippi River, to feed the livestock on 
hand. Of all the failures of the 
Southern farmers in livestock pro- 
duction, and there have been many of 
them, none has been so general or so 
fatal as this one of failure to pro- 
vide sufficient feeds. 

No farmer can afford to feed live- 
stock who does not produce an 
abundance of good roughage for 
them. He can afford to buy a cheap 
concentrate like cottonseed meal, but 
he cannot afford to buy roughage. 

The year 1918 should be marked in 
the South, by the production of more 
silage, hays and other roughage than 
ever before in our history. The rea- 
sons are so sound and all-compelling 
that there can be no argument in the 
case, and to fail in this duty will be 
fatal. 





Hogs Cannot Be Most Economical- 
ly Grown on an All-corn Ration 


AS EVERY reader of The Progres- 
sive Farmer knows, we have often 
stated that corn is not the most eco- 
nomical feed for hogs in the South, 
when fed as the only or the chief 
grain ration. On the other hand, we 
have always advised feeding corn to 
hogs, when used wisely and in the 
minimum quantity necessary for the 
best economic results. 

The Albany, Ga., Herald, by infer- 
ence at least, takes us mildly to task 
for stating that, “with corn at $1.75 a 
bushel, as at present, hogs would need 
to sell for 17 to 18 cents a pound live 
weight to financially justify a man in 
feeding corn to hogs.” 

Our critic says: “But there is no 
way to dispose of such corn crops as 
the one of 1917 proved and as is an- 
ticipated that of 1918 will be, save by 
feeding a great part of it to stock. 
Corn is not wanted for shipment 
abroad except in small quantities.” 

All this is true, but it has no bear- 
ing on our advice to the hog raisers 
of the South, and consequently in no 
way controverts our statements re- 
garding the feeding of corn to hogs im 
the South. 

Let us see how we can dispose of 
the corn crop of Georgia grown in 
1917. The estimate we have of the 
crop is about 70,000,000 bushels. If it 
is larger the following statement will 
show how easy it will still be to feed 
it to the livestock of that state. 

It is estimated that 80 to 85 per cent 
of the corn crop of the country is fed 
to livestock. Allowing the larger fig- 
ure, we may dispose of the 70,000,000- 
bushel crop of Georgia as follows: 


16 per cent of 70,000,006 bu, not 
, te Mvesteck ...ccccesss 10,500,000 bu. 


rE ry See a 23, 516,000 bu. 

418, vo0 Baits cows, 2 Ibs., a 
Pp > Ae ee 5,448,000 bu. 
586. 000 Hogs, 1.8 tbs., a day. .30,536,000 bu. 
TE Nnstchnes sexes 70,000,000 bu. 


It will be agreed that none of these 
animals have been overfed with corn. 
The horses and mules will need oats 
and cottonseed meal to complete their 
ration. There can be no objection to 
giving the dairy cows a little corn, 
rather than giving it all to the hogs, 
for the dairy cow is a more economi- 
tal producer of human food than the 





hog. The amount left for the hogs 
will make it necessary to follow our 
advice, to feed them largely on other 
crops which they themselves can har- 
vest, if we are to produce the pork 
which is needed for ourselves and for 
the allied armies. Moreover, Georgia 
probably uses a larger per cent of her 
crop for human food and planting 
than other sections of the country. At 
least, she should use as large a part of 
the crop as practicable for human 
food, for a bushel of corn contains 
five or six times as much human food 
as our hogs can make qut of it. 

Yes, we need the largest corn crop 
we can grow in 1918, for human food 
and for feeding livestock; but we 
should produce our increased hog 
crop on a minimum of corn and a 
maximum of other crops which the 
hogs can harvest. We need to do 
these things because we need, in 
times of war as well as in times of 
peace, to produce all our food crops 
economically. We need to increase 
our pork production especially, be- 
cause it is the one meat product which 
can be supplied to the soldier in the 
field in acceptable form and at least 
inconvenience; but it will not be to 
our advantage nor to the advantage 
of the nation to produce pork extrava- 
gantly on a maximum of corn, when 
we can produce it more economically 
on a minimum of corn and a maxi- 
mum of crops like peanuts, soy beans, 
velvet beans, cowpeas, sweet potatoes 
and pasture crops. 





Several Hog-feeding Inquiries 
A READER has 30 breeding sows 

and 70 head of other hogs and 
pigs, making 100 head in all. He has 
150 acres of alfalfa which he desires 
to pasture without cross-fencing and 
from which he must cut sufficient hay 
for 35 head of mules. 


For wintering the hogs he has al- 
falfa hay and corn. He asks: “Would 
you advise feeding alfalfa hay or al- 
falfa meal to sows and pigs? Should 
corn be ground, or shelled corn be 
fed with the alfalfa? Do you advise 
buying wheat shorts to feed with the 
corn and alfalfa?” 

With 30 brood sows the number of 
hogs to be grazed on the alfalfa will 
not probably exceed 200 head, but 
even 300 head of hogs on 150 acres of 
alfalfa should not prevent the cutting 
of much more hay than will be requir- 
ed by35 head of mules. To feed 35 mules 
15 pounds of hay a day for every day in 
the year and also allow four or five 
tons for the winter hog feeding will 
require only 100 tons of alfalfa hay, 
or two-thirds of a ton per acre from 
the 150 acres. If the 200 or 300 head 
of hogs are fed and housed on other 
land and only allowed to graze the 
alfalfa they should make little im- 
pression on it during the season that 
it makes its best growth. During 
late fall, winter and early spring 
some judgment should be used in 
grazing the alfalfa, but with good 
management this 150 acres of alfalfa 
should graze this number of hogs 
during the grazing season and furn- 
ish three-fourths as much hay as if 
the hogs were not grazed on it, much 
more hay than will be needed by 35 
head of mules. 

The question of most interest, how- 
ever,is whether better results would 
be obtained by cross-fencing and 
grazing only a part of the alfalfa at 
one time, or allowing the hogs to 
have the run of the whole field. 

When the number of hogs is so 
small that they do not make much 


impression on the growing alfalfa by 
grazing it, the probability is that the 
expense of fencing is not justified; 
but if the number of hogs grazed is 
large enough to seriously lessen the 
cutting of hay it is probable that 
cross-fencing or the use of a movable 
fence is advisable. If for instance, 
four cuttings are ordinarily obtain- 
ed, then fencing the field into four 
sections and grazing one cutting, or 
one period of growth of each section, 
will probably give more hay, while 
furnishing full grazing for more than 
one-fourth the number of hogs the 
entire field would graze. 

As stated, we think it will depend 
on the number of hogs grazed and 
whether they seriously interfere with 
the growth of hay as to whether 
fencing will pay. 

In considering fencing it should be 
remembered that movable fencing is 
almost a necessity on a farm where 
hogs are largely kept, and in consid- 
ering the cost the amount should be 
distributed over at least four or five 
years, or the period the fencing will 
last. 

Alfalfa should not be pastured until 
it has become well established and 
should never be grazed closely or 
when the land is wet. 

Alfalfa hay is valuable for feeding 
or wintering hogs. Generally the hog 
will not eat enough of the alfalfa to 
balance his ration, if corn is the only 
other feed given. His stomach is 
small and not adapted to handling 
such coarse or bulky feeds. More- 
over he will not voluntarily eat 
enough alfalfa hay to balance the 
corn. This is especially true of pigs 
under five months old. With alfalfa 
hay on hand and other feeds high- 
priced and to be bought, a ration of 
corn and fine alfalfa hay may be most 
economical for older hogs and dry 
brood sows, but as stated they do not 
make the best growth or gains on 
such a ration. 

In trials at both the Nebraska and 
Kansas Stations chopping or grinding 
the alfalfa did not produce larger 
gains on fattening hogs, but increas- 
ed the cost. The alfalfa leaves or 
the finer hay from the last cutting, 
fed in racks where the hogs can eat 
what they want, seems to give best 
satisfaction. 

For young pigs or for brood sows, 
in which good growth is desired, it 
will be necessary to purchase tank- 
age, velvet bean meal or wheat shorts 
to supplement the ration of corn and 
alfalfa hay. 

A mixture of 5 parts of corn, 2 parts 
of wheat shorts by weight and what 
alfalfa hay the hogs will eat should 
give satisfactory results. While shorts 
is high-priced, so is corn, and it will 
probably pay to sell some corn and 
buy tankage or shorts for growing 
bred gilts or for young pigs, even 
though they have access to alfalfa 
hay. 

For pigs under 140 or 150 pounds 
in weight, there is no advantage in 
shelling, grinding or soaking corn, 
but for older or larger hogs there is 
a gain of about 5 per cent from grind- 
ing. With corn at $1 a bushel this is 
a gain of 5 cents a bushel and with 
corn at $1.50 a bushel the gain would 
be 7% cents a bushel. It should not 
cost that much to grind corn and, 
therefore, at present prices of corn it 
should pay to grind it for hogs weigh- 
ing 140 pounds or more. 

It may not be profitable to do so, 
but if it is desired to force the hogs 
to eat sufficient alfalfa to balance 
corn, then if the corn and alfalfa are 
both ground and mixed it will be eas- 
ier to get the hogs to eat the alfalfa 
required. It will require about equal 
parts by weight of corn and alfalfa 
hay to balance the ration or give a 
nutritive ratio of 1 to 6 This is more 
alfalfa than the hogs will voluntarily 
eat and more than they should be 
compelled to eat. 





VETERINARY PROBLEMS 


Lameness in Hogs Fed Exclusively 
on Peanuts—Cow With Diseased 
Udder 











READER wants to know “what 
to do for hogs foundered on pea- 
nuts 


It is not likely that the hogs are 
“foundered”, or that their condition 
is similar to the condition known as 
“founder” in horses. Founder in 
horses is an inflammation of the soft 
structures of the foot between the 
hoof and the ‘bone. 

Those who have grazed pigs on 
peanuts exclusively for a considerable 
length of time have occasionally no- 
ticed lameness, swelling of the joints 
of the legs and other symptoms which 
may resemble the actions of a horse 
suffering from founder, So far as we 
know it is not positively known just 
what causes this condition. of hogs 
grazing peanuts, nor are we entirely 
familiar with all the facts regarding 
the actual condition of the affected 
parts, but the trouble is generally at« 
tributed to the unbalanced peanut 
ration. We know that the peanut is 
rich in protein and fat and deficient 
in carbohydrates, or starch and su- 
gar. The hulled nut or the part eaten 
by the hog is also low in ash or min- 
eral matter. We think this is the ex- 
planation of the trouble sometimes 
seen in hogs fed on peanuts exclu- 
sively for a considerable time. 

To correct the trouble we suggest 
giving about one-half a feed of corn, 
rice products or some other feed rich 
in carbohydrates. Hogs, especially 
those running on peanuts, should also 
have daily in their feed a small 
amount of ground phosphate rock or 
acid phosphate—say one ounce for 
every 100 pounds weight—or there 
should be kept before them where 
they can eat at will a mixture of one 
bushel each of ashes and charcoal 
and two pounds of copperas or sul- 
phate of iron. Soft coal will take the 
place of the charcoal and ground 
phosphate rock, or acid phosphate 
will take the place of the ashes. Our 
preference is for the ground phos- 
phate rock and charcoal, but the sub- 
stitutes may be used if more conven- 
ient. 

While the hogs are actually suffer- 
ing from the unbalanced ration of 
peanuts it might be well to make a 
complete change of teed for a short 
time, but the additions to the peanut 
ration which we have suggested will 
generally correct the trouble. 

Sometimes other diseases, such as 
cholera, are responsible for treuble 
while hogs are grazing peanuts and it 
is not safe to assume that peanuts are 
the cause of all trouble until other 
possible causes are known not to ex- 
ist. 

Cow with Diseased Udder 


READER has a cow which has 

trouble in her udder. “It swells 
up above one teat for a day or two 
and the milk from that teat comes in 
lumps, some hard to force out. After 
two or three milkings it seems to get 
all right again. This has happened 
three times with her last calf.” 

This is not an uncommon treuble 
with cows, but it is a difficult ene to 
correct in many cases. The udder is 
a delicate organ, and when any part 
of it once suffers from inflammation 
it may be impossible to restore the 
parts to their normal condition, This 
trouble now may be the result of 
more pronounced or serious trouble 
at some time in the past. 

Such troubles may be due to a '& 
rect injury or blow, such as a kick or 
other blow on the udder, but the 
special sort of trouble described is 
probably more frequently due to fail- 


(Concluded on page 26, column 4) 
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What Farmers Want to Know 





By W.F. MASSEY 




















Cannet Do It in These Days 


‘SUR 7HAT shall I use to make a good 
fertilizer for cotton mixed with 
the acid phosphate that would give 6 
to 8 per cent of potash?” 
I do not know how you can get 6 to 
8 per cent of potash in a fertilizer, ex- 
cept in tobacco stems alone, without a 
prohibitive cost. Then you do not 
need any such percentage of potash 
for cotton. A mixture of equal parts 
cottonseed meal and acid phosphate 
will make a good but costly fertilizer. 
But as the cotton is high-priced, too, 
I can see no reason why it will not 
pay to use it liberally. 


Velvet Bean 


sf AM sending you a sample of a 

bean which is being grown on my 
farm by a tenant, who says that it is 
the Chinese bean and he got it froma 
man from Florida. It is very prolific 
in beans and vine and I wish to know 
if it has nitrogen-fixing character like 
cowpeas.” 

The bean is a velvet bean, apparent- 
ly the Lyon, as it differs in appear- 
ance from the old Florida form. There 
are a number of varieties, early and 
late, and all are valuable for the im- 
provement of the soil and for forage, 
though ton for ton I would prefer soy 
beans and cowpeas for forage. Still 
these beans ground hull and all are 
being found valuable feed. 


Look Out for the Bean Man 


WE ALL remember the bean ped- 

dlers of last spring who sold the 
farmers the pretty white beans which 
they called Chickasaw Limas and half 
a dozen other names. One man whoin- 
vested a dollar in the beans congratu- 

‘ lated himself that he was better off 
than his neighbor who invested $50 in 
the worthless beans. Now it is re- 
ported that other poisonous beans are 
on the market from India. The high 
price for white beans has beena great 
temptation to men who are unscrupu- 
lous profiteers to take up anything in 
thé way of beans. If the bean man 
comes around, do not invest till you 
have sent us samples. After he has 
bitten you it will be too late. The 
people who sold the Jack beans last 
spring got so much money out of 
them that they will be very likely to 
look for fresh sutkers this spring. 











Stable Manure 


mp-EASE give me the correct an- 
alysis of stable manure, both 
horse and cow.” 

Stable manure is a very indefinite 
term when its plant food ingredients 
are. considered. I can give you the 
average analysis of fresh horse drop- 
pings, but the analysis of this com- 
bined with the amount of bedding 
carried would be very different at dif- 
ferent times, owing to the age and 
condition of the manure. The gov- 
ernment analysis of fresh horse drop- 
pings is nitrogen, 0.58 per cent, phos- 
phoric acid 0.28 per cent, potash 0.53 
percent. That is, a ton of clear horse 
dung fresh from the horse will con- 
.tain 11.6 pounds of nitrogen, 5.6 
pounds of phosphoric acid and 10.6 
pounds of potash. But ordinary ma- 
nure is a mixture of droppings and 
‘straw, or in some instances sawdust 
and shavings, which make the manure 
‘poorer in total plant food and not 
;worth nearly as much as humus-mak- 
ing material as straw and hay. The 
value of rotted or nitrified manure 
will differ widely from that of a ton of 
fresh, as it-will contain the plant food 
of much more than a ton or may have 
lost a good deal of what it had if im- 
properly rotted. But the agricultural 
value of stable manure does not de- 


a 





pend entirely on the amount of plant 
food is carries. Its mechanical effect 
on the soil is of value and its effect on 
the soil in bringing other plant foods 
into availability, and the addition it 
makes to the humus content make it 
differ very much from chemical fertil- 
izers. Cow manure has a lower con- 
tent of plant food than horse manure, 
and yet on sandy soils cow manure is 
worth more in actual results than 
horse manure. 





Planting Garden Peas 


SIX 7HEN is the best time to plant 
early English peas, and what 
fertilization will be needed?” 
Wherever it is praticable to work 
the soil in good order the best time to 
plant the extra early English peas is 
in early January. Not that there is in 
the upper South any special advant- 
age in earliness over planting them in 
February, but it gets them out of the 
way of the early spring rush of work. 


can be worked in good order in Feb- 
ruary. This will give the onions fav- 
orable growing season up to late 
June, when the weather gets hot and 
dry and the bulbs will ripen. The 
best onions for spring sowing in the 
open ground are the New England va- 
rieties, such as Southport white, yel- 
low and red varieties and the Dan- 
vers Yellow Globe. 

By starting early in January and 
sowing seed of the Prizetaker or the 
Giant Gibraltar or any of the Italian 
onions in a cold frame under glass, 
you can have plants ready to trans- 
plant in March into the open ground, 
and these will make very large onions 
and early, but are not good keepers. 
Our hardy native varieties are not im- 
proved by the transplanting method, 
which suits the Spanish and Italian 
varieties. These can, however, be 
sowed in the open ground in Septem- 
ber and transplanted later, and will 
mature earlier in this way. The Prize- 
taker can be also sowed in this way. 
Heavy fertilization all over the 
ground is needed for onions, and 15 
inches is wide enough to make the 
rows. Cultivation is done with the 
wheel hand cultivators. It does not 
pay, with the heavy fertilization need- 
ed, to plant onions wide enough for 





(114 days). 


the use of suitable forage crops. 





BREED SOWS AT ONCE AND PLAN FOR GRAZING CROPS 


F SOWS are not yet bred for spring farrowing, have them bred 
[a or within the next three or four weeks. 

period is practically three months, three weeks and three days 
Therefore, sows bred now will farrow about May 1. 
Weather conditions are usually better for the young litter at that 
time than in February or March. Of course, earlier farrowing is al! 
right if the necessary care is given the pigs. Many pigs die at far- 
rowing time on account of exposure and lack of attention. Hogs are 
too expensive to neglect them in this way. 

If green forage crops have not been arranged for, plan to sow 
Dwarf Essex rape as soon as the freezing weather is over. Follow up 
with oats, rye, spring barley, corn, etc., in season. Any of these can 
be sowed broadcast if properly harrowed in and can be grazed when 
eight to ten inches high. Economy in pork production comes through 
However, do not depend on forage 
alone: some grain or concentrates should be fed also. 

In general feed three to five pounds of concentrates per 100 pounds 
live weight according to age; give larger rations to younger, and 
smaller rations to older hogs. For pigs at weaning time, feed four 
pounds of concentrates per day per 100 pounds live weight in addition 
to the forage. For shoats weighing about 100 pounds feed three to 
four pounds of concentrates per day in addition to the forage. For 
fattening hogs weighing 200 to 300 pounds feed three pounds concen- 
trates daily per 100 pounds live weight.—Clemson College Bulletin. 


The gestation 








This applies only to the round-seeded 
extra early peas, such as are com- 
monly grown by market gardeners 
for shipping. The wrinkled peas of 
better quality should not be planted 
so early, as they are likely to rot in 
the cold ground. These I sow about 
the last of February, and again in 
March for the latest. 

There are two types of the extra 
early peas, and every seedsman at- 
taches his own name to the strain he 
sells. One type is the Alaska, and 
the only difference in the various 
stocks of Alaska pea and _ strains 
selected from it is that one strain 
may have been better rogued or 
cleaned of variant types than anoth- 
er. Years ago all the extra earlies 
were strains of the old Early Kent 
type, and were yellowish in color 
rather than greenish as now. This 
old type has been entirely superseded 
by the Alaska type. No matter what 
special name is given to the earliest 
peas, they are all now of the Alaska 


type. 


Growing Onions From Seed 


“MAN I grow good ripe onions di- 

rect from seed sowed in the 
spring?” You can, provided you start 
early enough. Onions for their best 
growth need cool weather and soon 
ripen up and quit growing in hot 
weather. Therefore, in order to get a 
good-sized ripe onion the same sea- 
son from seed, you must get the seed 
in the ground as early as possible,— 
in the lower South in January and in 
the upper South as early as the soil 





horse cultivation, for this is a crop 
you must get down to with fingers 
and pull out every particle of grass or 
weeds. A ton an acre, half cottonseed 
meal and half acid phosphate, will be 
none too much an acre. Then, after 
the onions, sow peas and turn them 
under and fertilize and plant onions 
again. You can do this for many 
years and get the land clean of weeds 
and grass, for onions seem to improve 
for a good while on the same soil, 
provided the humus is maintained. 
Then you can replant either in the 
fall or spring. In the latter case you 
can sow crimson clover after the peas 
and get a half grown crop before 
planting the onions. In the fall you 
can either plant sets or grow plants 
in September. Sets can also be plant- 
ed in spring, but seed are far cheaper. 

I would add that all should order 
their garden seed at once, or you may 
not get any later, for the seedsmen 
report great scarcity of seed and Eu- 
ropean embargos prevent our import- 
ing them. The scarcity is such that 
in the leading trucking sections many 
truckers will drop vegetable crops 
this year and grow farm crops and 
cotton, since they cannot get the 
amount of seed they want. Spinach 
here in December is selling for $7.50 
a barrel and most other truck crops 
are bringing fair prices, but if seed 
cannot be had the price is of no avail. 
In my own garden I intend to sow 
some spinach seed I have left in Feb- 
ruary, and merely thin out the fall- 
sowed crop and then let it go to seed 
and save my own seed for next 
spring. The chances are that the lead- 
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ing seed stocks in this country will be 
sold out by April in many of the 
scarce varieties. 


Grow Your Own — 


] WAS visiting some time back a 

large farm which had been re- 
claimed from a Southern cypress 
swamp. In one field I noticed a heavy 
growth of rye, and asked the owner 
what he intended to do with it. He 
replied, “I will turn it under.” As the 
soil was already three to six feet deep 
in black peaty material, it looked as 
though there was already enough or- 
ganic matter. But the intelligent 
farmer said that he had found that 
even on that black soil there was an 
evident benefit secured from the addi- 
tion of fresh organic matter. The or- 
ganic acids evolved in the decay of 
the material seemed to have a solvent 
effect on plant foods in the soil, es- 
pecially when helped by the lime the 
land itself afforded. The deep black 
soil lies on the old sea bottom on a 
thick layer of marine shells of every 
description, for the swamp was once 
a salt water estuary where the ma- 
rine crustacea flourished and died, 
and on which sea weed grew and died 
and higher vegetation through long 
ages grew and covered the grave of 
the shell animal life, till a forest grew 
and died and forest after forest de- 
cayed and accumulated to organic 
material for this black soil. Then to- 
day man finds underlying this mass of 
old decay the bed of marl made from 
the old shell fish, the very material 
needed for the promotion of bacterial 
activity in the soil. The lime changed 
the nature of the old soil, and the 
bacteria increase in the turning under 
of the new organic material through 
the influence of ithe lime. 

This character of soil: has many ad- 
vantages over the usual upland clay 
soils in the great percentage of hu- 
mus it naturally contains. It lacks, 
however, the mineral elements which 
the upland soils contain in abundance, 
the phosphate and potash. With these 
the accumulation of organic decay 
becomes of increased importance, for 
not only do they need humus, but 
they need it especially for the release 
of the potash which they possess so 
abundantly in an insoluble shape. The 
organic acids produced in the decay 
and nitrification of the organic mat- 
ter have a large influence in the solu- 
tion of the potash. 

While it is perfectly possible to 
maintain and increase the humus in 
the clay soils without the feeding of 
stock, the question arises as to the 
respective economy of getting the hu- 
mus without cattle or getting it large- 
ly through cattle feeding. Of course 
in using the vegetable cover crops for 
feed we lose some of its value as ma- 
nure direct. But this loss is so small 
that it is much more than made up in 
the profit of the feeding. 

But we must practice either one or 
the other methods for maintaining 
the humus. We must use the legume 
cover crops and all other soil-improv- 
ing crops, either as manure direct or 
by feeding and saving the manure and 
returning it to the land which grew it. 
The mere growing of peas or of clov- 
er and cutting them off the land while 
making no return to the soil will im- 
poverish instead of improving the fer- 
tility of the soil. It is the use of the 
legumes-that helps soil and not the 
mere growing of them. You can grow 
your own humus without the aid of 
cattle at all if abundant use is made 
of fertilizers. Whether it is as profit- 
able to do this or to feed cattle is a 
question that each farmer must settle 
for himself under his own conditions. 





Great is King Cotton! But to lie at his 
feet while the usurer and grain-raiser bind 
us in subjection, is to invite the contempt of 
man and the reproach of God. But-to stand 
up before him and amid the crops and 
smokehouses wrest him from the magna 
charta of our independence, and to establish 
in his name an ample and diversified agricul- 
ture, that shall honor him while it enriches 
us—this is to carry us as far in the way of 
happiness and independence as the farmer, 
working in the fullest wisdom, and in the 
richest field, can carry any people.—Henry 
W. Grady 
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Everything That Counts for 
Your Profit and for the Future 
of Your Family Is Moving at 





You can’t shut your eyes to that. Are you going 
to stick to horse-pace, one-fifth the pace of motor 
cars, and to horse-radius, one-fifth the radius of 
motor cars? 

Are you content to see others seize the golden 
chances that are offered now and the untold 
chances that are coming in the next few months? 
Or will you join your neighbors who are moving 
at motor-car pace? 

A little delay now may have results that all 
your future cannot repair. 

Take this up now. Be fair to yourself, to your 
girls and boys, to your wife. Look into the 
changes of the last few months which have placed 
the whole question of motor-car service vs. 
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Motor-Car Pace and Radius 











horse service in an entirely new light. We say— 


1. Motor cars are now cheaper to use than 
horses for all work that a motor car can do. 


2. Of all the motor cars giving maximum serv- 
ice the one that costs least to run and use is the 
Maxwell. 

That ought to make you think. We don’t ex- 


pect you to act on it until we have proved it to 
you. We can prove it to you. For the sake of 
your own work and profits, for the sake of your 
girls and boys and wife, take this up now. Send 
us a letter today. Make your decision while these 
cars of greatest efficiency and economy are still 
procurable. We will send you the name and 
address of the nearest Maxwell dealer. 


. 
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Touring Car $745; Roadster $745; Coupe $1095 
Berline $1095- Sedan with Wire Wheels $1195. F.O.B. Detroit 


Write Today for Catalog B.A. 


Maxwell Motor Sales Corporation 
Detroit Michigan 
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H.G. Hunszicker, of Foster, Wash. 
pulling @ 24-inch fir stump with 
deep tap roots ous of hard grow 





















Double Land Values 
Pull Big, Stumps Jy hand 


Cleared land is worth from two te six times the value 
of stump land 

Smenwre your stump land cheaply—no digging, 
i no expense for teams or powder. Your own 
right arm on the lever of the ‘‘K’’ Stump Puller 
ean rip out any stump that can be pulled with the best 
dnch steel cable. I guarantee it. I refer you to U. S. 
Gov. officials, I give highest banking references, 














KK) HAND POWER Siinles 
|¢9Stump Puller = 


One man with a“K” can outpull 16 horses. Works by 
leverage—same principle as a jack. 100 Ibs. pull 
on the lever gives a 48-ton pull on the stump, 
Made of best steel—guaranteed against 
breakage. Has two speeds—60 ft. per min- 
ute for hauling in cable or for small 
stumps—slow speed for heavy pulls. 
Works equally well on hillsides or 
marshes where horses cannot go. 
Write me today for special offer and 
free booklet on Land Clearing. 


Walter. J. Fitzpatrick 
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182 Fifth St. 
Francisco, Calif, 
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Brown's 
NEW ey Lal gee 
Fe - Be J Cone iain Cats ae 


Tf want to send you a copy of my fine new fence book free. 
xe me quote you my rock bottom wholesale prices, direct- 

‘om-factory-to you, all freight prepaid wherever you live. 
Let me show you why a half million other progressive 
farmers have bought over 125 million rods of Brown Fence, 
: Cc. shows many styles of Lawn Fence at 
'rices that save you big money. 
=) My prices this year begin at 13c per rod, freight prepaid. Let me tell you 
how Brown Fence is made—of Basic Open Hearth Wire—and how it is 
heavily DOUBLE GALVANIZED so it last two to five times longer than 
others. I’ll prove it by hundreds of letters from users of Brown Fence, 
Get the facts. Get posted on real fence value this year. 


150 Styles Fence.Gates.Posts puirese'ias you could sii 
e 


urpose than you could find in 
fo big stores. og fence, She 
fence, Horse fence, Cattle fence, Poultry fence, Rabbit fence, Lawn fence, Farm gates, Self- 
raising gates, Lawn gates, Barb wire and Steel Posts. All illustrated and described in Free 
Book. 


WRITE Just send postal. With the book I will send you free sample 


of Brown Fence Wire and copy of Standard Galvanizing test 
so you can compare rust rosming qualities of ALL fences 
Now. dress Ji ent. 


































before you buy, BROWN F ENCE & WIRE CO. 
Brown now offers a THE BR WN 4 
Price» moet “12 | Dept. 587 -” "CLEVELAND, OHIO 
amazed at 
Our Two Best 


Subscription Offers 


$1.50 for one renewal and one new 
subscription for one year each if sent in 
together; or 

$2.00 for a club of three yearly sub- 
scriptions all sent in together—a saving 
of 33 cents on each subscription, Address, 
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} This is the cheapest saw made. 

y Only $13.15 saw frame to which 

® ripping table can be added. 
ranteed 




















Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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HOGS: SELECTING THE BREEDING STOCK 


By A. L. FRENCH 


(This is the second of a series of fifty-two articles on how to succeed with hogs and 
cattle. The third, “‘How to Care For and Feed the Boar’, will appear next week.) 





ITH no class of animals does 
profitable production follow 
more closely along the line of 


quality in breeding stock than with 
hogs. 


In time past, and not in the 
very distant past 
either, this state- 
ment would have 
been questioned, 
but as experience 
with hogs of im- 
proved blood 
broadens, more 
men who know 
and who have 
learned in the 
great school of 
experience give it as their verdict 
that the hog that has been trained by 
brainy men through several genera- 
tions to do certain things will do 
those things with greater certainty 
than will the hog that has “just grow- 
ed.” And I want to insist that the 
drive we are making this year for 
more hogs be made with a double 
team, and let us hitch with more, bet- 
ter quality. Then will our grass, 
clover, corn and other feed be assured 
the best market that well cared for 
hogs can provide. 


The Grade or Cross-bred Fallacy 


ERTAIN men have always had a 

craze for the grade or cross-bred 
animal, their contention being that a 
grade or cross-bred animal makes a 
better—more profitable—feeder than 
does the pure-bred. There never has 
been any ground for the contention, 
as the main consideration of the men 
who have established one standard 
breed of livestock has been to provide 
a more profitable market for our 
farm feeds, first, by reason of turning 
said feeds into the highest-class pro- 
duct and, second, making possible a 
greater number of pounds of the pro- 
duct for a given amount of feed con- 
sumed. I have heard a hundred old 
cattle men say that they would prefer 
a high-grade steer or a cross-bred an- 
imal to a pure-bred of any breed for 
beef production; but the fact is that 
steers that are pure-bred or practi- 
cally so have been topping the best 
markets of America for the past half 
dozen years and winning in carlots at 
the greatest stock shows. 

So I believe it is safe to say, when 
selecting the hog breeding stock, “be 
sure of quality animals.” Then in al- 
most every part of our territory get 
pure-bred animals of both sexes; for 
the pure-bred sow with all the essen- 
tial points well defined may be pur- 
chased generally at not over 50 per 
cent above meat prices. 

And with pure-bred boars as num- 
erous as they now are in our terri- 
tory, it seems but folly to me for the 
farmers of any community to use any- 
thing less than a first-class pure-bred 
boar. A pure-bred hog can care for 
twenty to thirty sows during a sea- 
son, and one pig from each litter, sold 
at common pig prices, would pay for 
a much higher-priced hog than it 
would ever be necessary to purchase 
when the purpose is to breed market 
hogs. 

But there are hogs and hogs, differ- 
ing as widely in type as do the ideas 
of their breeders. And they are any 
of them more profitable to use than 
are common grades. But when it is 
necessary to secure new blood, let us 
select as nearly as we may the type 
of hog that the breeders who keep in 
closest touch with market and cost 
prices are producing. These men are 
acquiring a little more experience all 
the time, and their experience during 
the past dozen years has caused them 
to look with favor upon the hog car- 
rying a little more scale and ‘bone 
than did their favorite of a decade 
ago. Perhaps this change has come 
about because of the enlarged place 
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grazing is finding in profitable hog 


production. The little dumpy hog of 
20 years.ago was not a great success 
as a grazer, and his somewhat taller, 
deeper-bodied, longer cousin of today 
does much better execution along 
that line. 

However, there is a wide difference 
between the large, smooth, fine qual- 
ity hog and the coarse, big, rough hog. 
So in selecting our herd boar we 
would look for both size and quality. 
T do not mean to secure the biggest 
hog that may be found, but a hog of 
good quality that will develop to 600 
to 700 pounds about meets my idea of 
what a breeding boar should be. Let 
this hog have a broad forehead, a 
bright eye, strong, straight legs, feet 
that hold up the weight that comes on 
them, a deep side, well rounded rib, 
slightly arched back; good deep hams, 
and the whole covered with a thick 
coat of silky hair. Then by all means 
see that he comes from a litter of not 
less than eight, and that his dam has 
a quiet disposition. We do not want 
to breed wild or vicious hogs. They 
are troublesome to handle and gen- 
erally poor feeders. 

The importance of securing the 
right sort of a boar grows out of the 
fact that his blood may go into 250 
pigs per year and, if they be pure- 
bred pigs, be responsible for one-half 
of their good or bad quality, and 
should their dams be grade or scrub, 
the hog would mean even more to the 
pig crop. But as important as the 
boar is to the herd, he is of no more 
importance to the individual pig of 
the herd than is its dam. Indeed, I 
question much if the boar has as 
much to do with profitable pig pro- 
duction as has the sow; for while his 
blood means 50 per cent or more to 
the pig’s breeding, the dam’s blood 
means almost as much in the breed- 
ing, and her body provides for safe 
farrowing of the offspring and its 
feeding and care in the main for some 
two months. So theory shows how 
very important is the right sort of a 
sow to the hog-breeding business, 
And this theory is confirmed by thq 
experience of careful hog men every 
where. On our farm have been ina 
dividual sows that farrowed and fed 
to weaning age three times as many, 
pigs within the space of five years as 
other sows, and the pigs were of much 
better quality. Where these sows ex4 
celled was that they were of quieg 
disposition and generally saved the 
majority of the pigs farrowed. Then 
they were great milkers and brought 
a large percentage of the pigs through 
to weaning age without becoming 
stuhted., 


Make Sure of Quality in the Sow 


] AM willing for the other fellow tq 

select my boar for me, if he will sea 
lect according to my directions; but] 
want to have a look at the sow beforg 
purchasing if it be possible to do so—4 
I want to test her disposition, notica 
her udder, see that-she has at least 13 
teats; see if she takes to her feed ag 
if it had the right taste. All this hag 
much to do with the profitablenes@ 
of the breeding sow. 


There are, of course, not enough of 
these great individual sows in tha 
country to produce allthe young sow’ 
needed, but where one is found her 
female produce should be carefully, 
guarded, that her blood may breed om 
Sows of this character should be kept 
breeding until old age causes small 
litters or those in which the pigs lack 
uniformity. As a general proposition 
I do not favor the idea of slaughter- 
ing sows after they have produced 
one or two litters and breeding gilts 
to replace them. The pigs out of the 
aged sows are generally larger and 
stronger, and as the older sows are 
likely to be better nursers, the off- 
spring making better development all 
round. 
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[This is the second of a series of sixteen 
third will appear in an early issue.] 





WHY A MOTOR RUNS: PRINCIPLES OF OPERATION 


By P. T. 


HINES 


articles on “The Farm Automobile.” The 








HE principle on which gasoline 
engine operation is based is the 


same as that of a gun. That is, 
power is obtained by rapid combus- 
tion or explosions, acting in one case 
on a bullet or a charge of shot and in 
the other case on a movable piston. 
The first operation in firing a gun 


or securing an explosion in an engine, 


cylinder is to fill the combustion space 
with combustible material; the second 
operation is to compress this mate- 
rial; while the third operation is to 
ignite it. 

In the case of the gun, the charge 
will be driven from the barrel, while 
in an engine the piston will be driven 
toward the open end of the cylinder. 
The gun is automatically cleared of 
burnt gasses as the charge leaves the 
barrel, while the engine cylinder is 
cleared by the opening of the exhaust 


Nos. 2 and 3 are coming up, and vice 
versa. 

A flywheel is used to store up en- 
ergy during explosions and deliver it 
back to the crankshaft between ex- 
plosions. This gives a fairly smooth 
and even delivery of power at all 
times. 

As the piston C moves downward 
on its first stroke, the cam A raises 
the valve in the intake manifold B 
(which is connected direct to the car- 
buretor, though not shown in the 
drawing) and the moving piston 
draws a current of air through the 
carburetor, past the spray nozzle 
where it takes up a charge of gaso- 
line and on into the cylinder of the 
motor. 

Then the piston moves upward with 
both the intake valve B and the ex- 
haust valve E closed. This is the com- 





valve through “pression stroke 
Which the burnt < which drives the 
gasses are forced mixture of air and 
out by the return gasoline into a 
stroke of the pis- rere small space in the 





ton. 

Erom the forego- 
ing it will be seen 
that the piston has 
four distinct move- 
ments: (1) down- 
“stroke or intake; 





upper part of the 
cylinder. 

As thepiston nears 
the top of its com- 
pression stroke, 
the ignition system 
of the motor sends 








(2) up-stroke or 
compression; (3) 
down-stroke or ex- 


plosion; and (4) the gas. The gas 
up-stroke or ex- J then expands be- 
haust. This gives cause of combus- 
one power stroke tion and drives the 


from each cylinder 





for every two rev- ward on what is 
olutions—a_ four- 
cylinder engine de- cA Lom! 

es wH 

iY 

. j 

od 
livering a power 
stroke every half- called the power 
revolution of the 4 stroke. 
crankshaft. After this comes 

An engine of this the upward stroke, 

type is called with exhaust valve 
“fourscycle” and E open, driving out 


the operation will 
be readily under- 
stood by referring 
to the illustration. 
The term “four-cy- 
cle” is really mis- 
leading, as a cycle 
signifies an orb or circle. The term 
“cycle” however, as applied to gasoline 
engines,refers to the movement of the 
piston, there being, as we have al- 
ready learned, four movements of the 
piston to every complete function of 
the engine—two upward and two 
downward. 

Pistons are connected to the engine 
crankshaft in pairs. That is, in a four- 
cylinder engine two pistons are al- 
ways moving opposite the other two. 
When Nos. 1 and 4 are going down, 


—Piston; D—Spark 


porting Arm; 


A—Valve-Lifting Cam; 


Valve; F—Valve Spring; G—Engine Sup- ations. 
H—Crankshaft Support; I— 
Crankshaft; J—Connecting Rod. 


an electric spark 
through the spark 
plug D and ignites 


F 





piston again down- 





the burned gas 

and preparing the 

: __ cylinder to again 
Futake Velneus repeat these oper- 


In trying to lo- 
cate automo bile 
troubles, these four points should al- 
ways be kept in mind: 

1. The motor must get a proper 
mixture of air and gasoline. 

2. This mixture must be well com- 
pressed. 

3. It must be ignited at the proper 
time. 

4. The burnt gas must be expelled 
at the right instant. 

If these four conditions are met, an 
engine will run; if one essential is 
lacking it will refuse to operate. 





Disgraceful to Have a Home With- 
out Sanitary Outbuildings 


N EVERY farm where there are 

not now suitable sanitary out- 
buildings, the men should make haste 
to build these before the period of 
cold, rainy weather sets in. Few peo- 
ple understand (1) how important 
regular habits are in promoting good 
health, and (2) how important it 
is to have sanitary outbuildings in 
order to secure regular habits. Re- 
cently a careful health survey was 
made of 192 homes in Wilson County, 
N. C., with these results as reported 
by Dr. B. E. Washburn: 

“Of the 86 homes with privies, only 
8 of the women or 9.3 per cent gave 
histories of chronic constipation, 
‘while of the 106 homes without priv- 


ies of any kind, 57 of the women or 
54 per cent gave definite histories of 
chronic constipation. In other words, 
constipation was more than five times 
as prevalent in homes without privies. 

“And this is easily explained: In 
homes without privies, it is often dif- 
ficult, or even impossible, for the wo- 
men and children to have regular 
times for the important call of na- 
ture, especially in winter and in rainy 
weather. Because of unsuitable con- 
ditions, they neglect the impulse, and 
constant neglect brings the result of 
chronic constipation and the _ evils 
with which it is attended, especially 
headache. Of the women suffering 


from chronic constipation in this ex- 
amination, all suffered from regular 
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CAVA BLA 
Is Bultlt For 
‘the South Dixie-Land 


—a powerful, big-capacity mill that will cut and grind all kinds of 
roughage as well as grains without clogging. Ordinary feed mills cannot 
do this work right. The Letz “Dixie” is especially designed for Southern 
grinding—and it’s.the only mill on the market that will successfully grind 


Corn, Velvet Beans, Peas, 


Alfalfa, Stalks, Vines, Hay ) 
and all kinds of Grain, Wet or Dry 


The Letz “Dixie” is more than a feed mill—it’s a feed cutter and 
a feed grinder combined. When grinding corn stalks, corn with the 
shuck, velvet beans, peanuts, alfalfa or any other kind of hay, the 
material first goes through the cutting head and is reduced to short 
lengths, then passes into the grinding plates where it is ground as fine ; 
as you wish. The Letz “Dixie” has great capacity and wonderful ’ 
strength. The LETZ SELF-SHARPENING, SILENT RUNNING, 
SHEAR-CUT grinding plates shear the grain or roughage at great 
speed without heating the grain or dulling the plates. Grinds any kind 
of hay, grain or seed—dry or wet—will even grind cob-corn in the milk 
stage without clogging. Runs smoothly and noiselessly. Letz plates 
will grind thousands of bushels before wearing out. 





ERE is the 
feed mill 




















LONG, ROOMY FEED TABLE) 


You Need this Big 
Crop Saver Right 
Now! Write for Catalog of 


Letz Mills. Mention 
size of engine and give name of your 
dealer and we will send you a val- INTO GRINDING PLA 
uable feeding hook Free. : 

8 SOUTHERN DISTRIBUTING POINTS 
Spartanburg, S.C. Montgomery, Ala. Macon, Ga. 
Shreveport, La. Kansas City, Mo. St. Louis, Mo. 
Little Rock, Ark. Dallas, Texas. 


LETZ MANUFACTURING CO. 


304 East Road CROWN POINT, IND. 








A SURE FEED 
FEED ROLLER. 
( CUTTER BAK? 
PROPERLY SUPPORTED 


CRUSHER HOOK FEEDS 
CRUSHER MATERIAL 






























A PRACTICAL 
COTTON 
PLANTER 








You can get your cotton planted quickly at low cost and with 
little labor by using this Hoosier Combined Cotton and Corn Drill. 


It is a compact, wide rim, two-wheeled machine, with all the 
weight near the ground, making it easy to handle, and it does good 
work in any kind of soil. 


A picker feed wheel gives you any desired quantity of cotton seed 
to the acre, and an agitator bail insures all seed passing to the feed : 
in a steady stream. We furnish regularly three plates for corn plant- 
ing. Thechange from cotton tocorn is easily made. The drag coverer 
shown in the illustration presses the soil firmly over the seed, or a 
press wheel can be used if you like that style better. Fertilizer 
attachment should be specially ordered. 


See our local dealer or write the address below for catalog. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER CO. OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
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Hey Pork Manure Fork 
. No. KD40 





Garden Hoe 
No. KG206%4 


Tools that “pitch in’’ 
and work— 


for you and with you; everlast- 
ingly on the job, never through 
till you’re through. That’s the 
only kind of tools allowed to bear 
the name KEEN KUTTER. 


KEEN KUTTER Farm Tools 
are scientifically designed to give 
that easy swing called ‘‘the proper 
hang” and to carry just the right 
amourt of load for untiring speed 
in use. 


Only the best quality of steel and 
straight-grained hickory handles 
are used in the making. And 
special strength-giving features of 
construction add another reason 
for our guarantee—‘“‘ Satisfaction 
or your money back.’’ 


Buy KEEN KUTTER and get 
—satisfaction. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE CO. 
Manufacturers and Distributers 
St.Louis NewYork Philadelphia 
Toledo Minneapolis Sioux City 
Wichita 
“The recollection of QUALITY re- 
mains long after the PRICE is for- 

gotten.’’—E, C. Simmons. 
Trade Mark Registered. 






















Buy a wood saw strong 
enough to be eafe un- 
der any strain and dur- 
able enough to last you for years. The 
Appleton has tremendously strong, rigid 
frame of angle steel; or hardwood, bolt- 












N proof, non-heating, self-adjusting 
“A ‘bearings, keep saw true and steady 
LX even after years of wear. 
10sizes; tilting andslidingtable 
types and drag circular log 
saws. Write for 
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Fargo St., 





Iry This Mill Free 


Y=s. you can grind stock feed, table 
a” com meal, rye, Graham and buck- 
‘wheat flour, all with one N&M Genuine 


French Buhr Mill 


Finest, fastest, best-known and best 

peyine: All sizes, any power. Lasts a 

fetime. A boy can operate and keep 

Done in order. rite for catalog and 30 

day free trial offer. & 
NORDYKE & MARMON 

1338 Morris St., Indianapolis, Ind. 
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HARROWS: KINDS AND USE 


By G. H. 








ALFORD 


{This is the second of a series of fifteen aritcles on Farm Implements and Machin- 


ery. 


The third, “Planters, Seeders and Fertilizer 


Sowers’, will appear next week.] 





HE plow is the most important 
tillage implement, and the har- 
row comes next in importance. 
Harrows are usually classified as fol- 
lows: 
. Peg-tooth, or smoothing harrow; 
. Disk harrow; 
. Spring-tooth harrow; 
. Acme harrow. 


wh 


Explicit directions for selecting a 
harrow cannot be given. Power is 
necessary to move dirt with any kind 
of harrow, and the work to be done 
must be considered. A man with one 
horse must use a small peg-tooth, 
disk, spring-tooth, or Acme harrow if 
he uses any harrow at all. Deep pul- 
verizing needs to be done in one in- 
stance, rocky, or stumpy ground 
needs pulverizing, trashy land must 
be harrowed, or it is necessary to put 
the finishing touches on a field where 
a very fine level surface is needed. 
Each harrow has its special ad- 
vantage and is best for certain kinds 
of work. However, each farmer 
should use the four kinds of harrows 
on his farm if it is possible for him 
to do so. 


Peg-tooth Most Popular of All 


MRE peg-tooth or smoothing har- 
rows are used in this country than 
all other types of harrows combin- 
ed. The draft of this harrow is less 
than that of any other harrow of 
the same width; it is made in one- 
horse sections so that a one-horse 
farmer may use it, or so that several 
sections may be fastened together 


and pulled by several horses; it is a 
splendid pulverizer of the surface 
soil when used right behind the 


plow; it is a fairly good smoothing 
harrow, especially when used on mel- 
low soil; it is a most excellent tool 
for cultivating young crops of corn, 
sorghum, peanuts, cotton and other 
crops, and it can be purchased for a 
small sum of money. 

The peg-tooth can be put to many 
uses on the farm, but it is over- 
worked on thousands of farms. Many 
farmers attempt to make a good seed 
bed on heavy soil with a plow and 
peg-tooth harrow. The land is plow- 
ed and gone over once, or perhaps 
twice, with this harrow. The top is 
comparatively smooth if the harrow 
is used right behind the plow and the 
farmer thinks he has prepared a 
good seed bed, but he sees only the 
top of the ground. The land was 
plowed and the furrows broken up 
into chunks or clods which crooked 
up and down, stood on edge or lay 
flat on the bottom of the furrow. No 
matter how much the peg-tooth har- 
row is used under such conditions, 
there will still be large air spaces in 
the seed bed. 

The peg-tooth harrow can follow 
the plow with most excellent results 
on loamy soil, as the harrow will 
penetrate deeply and such soil pul- 
verizes readily, but clods should al- 


| ways be reduced on heavy soil before 


using the peg-tooth harrow. While 
the teeth may be slanted backward 


| and occasionally lifted to clear them 


of trash, it is seldom advisable to use 
the peg-tooth in trashy ground when 
it is possible to get an Acme or disk 
harrow. 

There is no more useful implement 
than the peg-tooth harrow, and it 
should always be used right behind 
the plow to prevent clods unless 
there is a spring tooth or disk har- 
row on the farm to thoroughly pul- 
verize the freshly plowed soil for a 
considerable depth. After the spring- 
tooth or disk harrow has been used, 
the seed bed may be finished off with 
the peg-tooth harrow. 


The cheapest and best cultivation 


given such crops as corn, sorghum, 


peanuts, small grains and _ cotton 


while young is that which is given 
with a section peg-tooth lever har- 
row. A two-section peg-tooth lever 
harrow pulled by two horses will cul- 
tivate about sixteen acres per day. 
Every farmer should harrow every 
acre of his land just before planting 
and again a few days after the crop 
comes up to destroy weed and grass 
seed in the sprout. Many thousands 
of weed and grass seed are killed in 
the sprout with the harrow in the 
time necessary to kill a dozen with a 
hoe. The teeth may’be set slanting 
backward if necessary and the har- 
row run diagonally across the rows 
to prevent too great damage to the 
stand. Of course the harrow will pull 
out a plant occasionally, especially 


on rough land, but that should not | 
cause the farmer to cease destroying | 
millions of weeds and grass at such a | 


small cost. This cheap cultivation 


stirs the surface of the soil, con- 
serves moisture, kills the weeds and 
grass, gives the plants a_ sturdy 


growth, and reduces the hoe work 
nearly 100 per cent. 

There are numerous kinds of peg- 
tooth harrows, such as the wood, 
the pipe-and-channel frame, and har- 
rows with different kinds of fixed or 
adjustable teeth. 

It is advisable to purchase a lever 
harrow for the following 
First, the slant of the teeth can be 
changed to suit various soil condi- 
tions; second, the levers permit clear- 
ing the teeth of trash by slanting 
them backward or by laying them 
flat for a short distance; third, the 
teeth may be set deep or shallow by 
setting them straight or 
them backwards; fourth, it may be 
used to cultivate such crops as cot- 
ton, corn, sorghum and oats while 
young on all kinds of soil as the teeth 
may be set flat and the harrow trans- 
ported from place to place with 
ease on the runner teeth. A steel 
frame is usually preferred, because it 
does not crack or rot like a harrow 
with wooden parts. However, the 
wooden bar harrow affords a rigidity 
of construction seldom found in the 
steel-bar harrow. The teeth of the 
steel bar harrow are held to the bars 
by clips and may be quickly turned 
around and thus be, in a sense, self- 
sharpening, while the teeth are us- 
ually driven through the wooden bar 
and riveted on either side of the 
tooth. 


The method of fastening the tooth 
to the bar is very important. The 
fastener is an important feature of 
the harrow and should always be 
carefully examined when a purchase 
is made. The teeth should have 
good heads on them so that when a 
fastener, for any reason, becomes 
loose the tooth will not be lost. The 
connection between the sections of 
the harrows and the evener should 
also be carefully looked into as this 
is usually the place to give way first. 
It is also best to have the ends of 
the bars protected by guard rails to 
prevent them from catching on 
stumps, trees, and other obstructions. 


Using the Disk 


ss disk harrow can be used to 
cut cotton and corn stalks and 


weeds and trash into short pieces; it 
is used to pulverize the top of the soil 
and get it ready for the plow; it is 
used to reduce sod, turf and clods 
right behind ‘the plow;; it is used to do 
deep pulverizing after the plow; it is 
very generally used to prepare plow- 
ed land for all kinds of crops; it is 


the best harrow to use on ground 
with loose trash or growing grass 
and weeds, because the disks cut 


through the trash instead of dragging 
it along; it is often used to assist in 
cultivating the crops while small; in 
(Concluded on page 26, column 3) 
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KITSELMAN FENCE 


GET /T FROM THE 
FACTORY | DIRECT 


Tw 
robe 








of designs of 

ence at prices 

put a big saving in 

our pocket. These strong, 
long-lasting, Rust-Re- 
Fences are made of 













SOLD DIRECT FROM | 
FACTORY TO FARM | 
at money-saving prices. There's 
not a single item of %extra petting 
expense between our Wire |Mill 

our farm. Isn't thisthe way you want 
o buy? Here’s a few of our many values: 


26-in. Hog Fence, - 218c. a rod. 

47-in. Farm Fence, - 31dc. a rod. 

48-in. Poultry Fence,344c. a rod. 
SPECIAL PRICES ON BARBED WIRE. 


More than 100 other styles of fence at 
proportionately low prices. Hog Fences 
with Barbed Wire woven in at bottom. 
Farm, Poultry and Lawn Fence, Farm 
Gates and Fence Supplies. Every user of 
fence should get our Book of Bargains. 
Write today. A Postal Card will do. | 


KITSELMAN BROTHERS 
Box84 MUNCIE, INDIANA. 








-HOW TO BEAT. 


COAL PRICES! 


Write today for our special circular 
entitled “‘How to Beat Coal Prices.” 
Also 1918 catalog with full line of 
Restable wood saws, tables and frames. 

ere should be one on every farm. Whole 
outfit costs less than two tons of coal. Also 
can furnish complete outfit including engine, 
Portable. We agocaiice on this line. ° 
sands in use. tisfaction or money back. 
Made in our own factory. Sold direct to }} 


= 


you at saving of one-third to one-half prices 
usually paid. Also‘full line of feed grinde 
tank heaters, f cookers, fencing, 


everything for the farm. Write far catalog 
and circular today. WM. GALLOWAY, Pres. 


WM. GALLOWAY COMPANY 
Box 674 WaTemon 














gy Ditches 
Terraces 
R 


Make them at low cost. Get big- 
WY ger crops. Increase farm values, 


~ 


Farm Ditcher, Terracer 


and Road Grader 


All-Steel—Adjustable— Reversible—No wheels, 
levers or cogs to get out of fix. Cuts new farm 
ditches or cleans old ones to 4 feet deep— ) 
roads—builds farm terraces, dykes and levees. 
Prevents crop failures; reclaims aban land. 

the work of men. Needed on every 
farm. Write for free book full of valuable drain- 
age information and epecia) Introductory offer. 


OWENSBORO DITCHER & GRADER CO., Inc. 
Box 631 Owensboro, Kentucky 
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I will give a lot of new 
sorts free with every order 
Ifill. Buy and test. Return 
if not O. K.— money refunded. 
Big Catalog FREE 
Over illustrations of vege- 
tables and flowers. Send yours 
and your neighbors’ addresses, 


R. H. SHUMWAY, Rockford, II. 
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When you buy 









Roofing 


The name Ru-ber-oid is often used in 
a generic sense and applied to all 
ready-roofing. Such use of the name 


1s 12correct. 


There is only one roofing on the mar- 
ket legitimately sold under the name 
Ru-ber-oid. This roofing is made by 
The Standard Paint Company and the 
name is the exclusive property 


of the Company. 


Ru-ber-oid Roofing was the 
first, and for some years the ov/y 
ready-roofing, made and sold. 
Thus its name was the ov/y name 
used in connection with ready- 
roofing. When other roofings 
of similar appearance were put 
on the market, regardless of 
their quality or the wishes of 





BRADE MARK REGUS PAT. OFF 


remember this— 


their makers, the general public applied 
the name Ru-ber-oid to them also. 


Ru-ber-oid Roofing has always been 
of the very highest quality. As a re- 
sult it has come to be regarded as the 
standard for ready-roofings and its 
name has been generally used in this 
connection. Sometimes, unfortunately, 
this has been done with a deliber- 
ate intent to deceive and from 
a desire to profit through the 
good name of Ru-ber-oid. 


So when you buy ready-roofing 
—if you are more interested in 
high quality than in low price 
—remember that there is on/p 
one Ru-ber-oid. It costs more 


than other ready-roofings. It is 





worth what it costs. 


THE STANDARD PAINT COMPANY 





RU-BER-OI 


ROOFING 























































Your timber has a cash 
value the moment you turn it 
into lumber. 


The‘demand for lumber is tremen- 
dous and price: are way up. Do you 
realize that only about ten dogs (14 
inches thick and 16 feet long) will 
make 1,000 feet of lumber worth $20 
to $60 ‘eee tothe wood? With 
a small 


Dixie 


PORTABLE 


Saw Mill 


you can make 4.000 to 6,000 feet of ac- 
curate lumber a day, with a 10to 15 horse 
powerengine. In the nezt sixty days the 
lumber you can make would pay for the 
Dixie mill, all of your expenses and 
leave you a nice profit besides. This is 
from actual proven experience of hun- 
dreds of Dixie owners. 

No Experience Needed 
The Dizie is so easily understood and 
simple to operate that any farmers can 
handle it successfully. The Dizie is 
made of the best materials, and put 
together to stay. Makes accurate lum- 
ber after years of use. Simple control 
and feed. Easy to move from place to 
place. Made in all sizes to cut from 
4,000 to 20,000 feet per day. 

Investment Small 

for the returns. Even if you used the 
Dixie for making lumber for but one 
barn of your own, it would more than 
pay for itself in the lumber money it 
would save you. Every acre cleared for 
cultivation increases crop production— 
a splendid thing to do at this ae. In- 
vestigate this at once. Send for 


FREE BOOKLET 
Hill-Curtis Company, 
1406 N. Pitcherst St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Answer the farmer’s big questions: 
How canI have , ood garden with 
least expense? ow can the wife 
etables for 

table with 


east labor? 
IRON. AGE 


Combined Hill 

and Drill Seeder 
solves the garden labor problem. 
Takes the place of many tools— 
stored in small space. Sows, cov- 
ers, cultivates, weeds, ridges, 
etc. , better than old-time tools, 
woman, boy or girl can 
push it and doa day’s hand- 
work in 60 
minutes. 88 


Bateman M’f’gCo.,Box 89C,Grenloch, N.J. 
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SAVE ALL HOME-SOURCES OF 
FERTILIZER 


At Present Prices of Commercial Fer- 
tilizer Manure Is Worth $6.26 per 
Ton; Leaves, $6.26; Pinestraw, $3.52; 
Woodsmold, $9.04; Ashes, $31.68—Be 
Sure to Save Every Pound of Each 


{This No. 1 of a series 
“Fertilizer Problems Under War Condi- 
ions.’ by leading Southern.agricultural au- 
thorities. Next week Mr. Williams wil! dis- 
cuss “Will Commercial Fertilizers Pay Un- 
ler War Conditions?” 


T THIS time 
plant food are scarce and high in 
price, all waste materials on the 
carrying nitrogen, phosphoric 
or potash 
be scrupu- 
saved. It 
is far more es- 
sential that this 
be done now than 
when the prices 
of phosphoric acid, 
nitrogen and pot- 
ash were relative- 
ly much lower and 
when the prices of 
farm crops, too, 
were much lower than now. 

Some of the products that it is of 
importance to save are 
mentioned below. At this time when 
farm work is rather slack much good 
time could be put in in getting these 
ematerials together for use in the 
ways indicated helow. 

Farm Manure.—Generally speaking, 
material more valuable now 
than ever before, because of the fact 
that nitrogen is so high in price, and 
nitrogen the main constituent on 
which manure value is based. But it 
must be taken care of. Manure that 
has been allowed to “fire-fang” or 
has been placed ovt and exposed to 
rains and been allowed to wash away 
a goodly portion of its soluble con- 
stituents, will be greatly reduced in 
value for fertilizing purposes. In “fire- 
fanging,” the nitrogen would be lost 
to a large extent. In leaching, prac- 
tically all the soluble nitrogen, phos- 
phoric acid and potash which the ma- 
nure contained would be washed out. 


of articles on 
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when all forms of 
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PROF 


WILLIAMS 


the highest 


this is 


is 


| Good average manure that has been 


| of 


carefully saved would contain in a ton 
10 pounds of nitrogen; 6 of phos- 
phoric acid; and 8 of potash. These 
constituents are not contained in 
quite as soluble a form as they would 
be when contained in the best grade 
of fertilizing materials, but manure 
when properly used will give up most 
these constituents for the growth 
of plants on good average soils during 
the first season or so. The fertilizing 
constituents contained on an average 
ton of manure are now selling for $6.26 


| in commercial fertilizers. 


Hen Manure.—An average grade of 
hen manure, free from dirt and litter, 


| is one of the richest manures produc- 


| ed on the farm. 


& Seeder 


‘A mulcher, smoothing harrow, cv!tivator, 
weeder and seeder—all in one. Forms dust mulch 
~—a blanket of loose soil—preventing soil hardening 
id moisture escaping. Increases yield of corn, 
potatoes, oats, wheat, etc. yt weeds, pnd teeth, 
emo adapted to form - _ er and 
eeth, 


conpet Ly ith Sold with 
or without Tea be s bor 


any seed, alfalfa, 
oats, etc. Teeth cover the seed to depth desired. 


Adapted for a large variety of work. 
you. Send for owEn Go 
EUREKA MOWER CO., Bow 786, Utica, N. ¥. 
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GentS Make Money 


gelling Peoria Hydraulic Spraying, Disin- 
fecting, Whitewashing, etc. Brand new in- 
vention, No competition; no suction; no 


sediment. The most marvelous invention of 


today. Big profits; easy sales. Write your 
nameona post-card and get this proposition. 


Peoria Hydraulic Pump Co., 107 Water St., Peoria, Ill. 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 


of all advertising it carries.” 


| be 
| readily be appreciated the importance 


A ton of this mate- 
will contain, on an average 
20 pounds of nitrogen; 12 of 
phosphoric acid; and 8 of potash, all 
in fairly available form. Giving the 
same value to these constituents as 
to those contained in commercial fer- 
tilizers, a ton of hen manure would 
worth $10.12. From this, it may 


rial 
about 


of exercising care on every farm to 


save all of this material that it is 
| practicable to save. 

Wheat Straw.—On many farms 
much wheat straw’ has_hereto- 
| fore been allowed to go to waste. 


When fertilizing materials were cheap 
in price, there was not the incentive 
to save this material for its fertilizing 
value, but every bit of it should now 
be saved either for bedding, for ap- 
plying directly to the land, or for 
|} composting. Ordinarily, wheat straw 
will contain about 8 pounds of nitro- 
gen; 4 of phosphoric acid; and 14 of 
potash per ton, now worth $7.24 as a 
fertilizing material. 
Pine Straw.—On many farms, pine 
straw is readily available, but hereto- 
| fore has not, been- used to so great an 
extent as it should. be.at the present 
| time. A ton of this straw will ordin- 
| arily contain about 8 pounds of nitro- 








gen; and 2 pounds each of phosphoric 


acid and potash, now worth $3.52 as a | 


fertilizing material. This straw makes 
excellent bedding and when properly 
practically aM of its fertilizing 
would retained the ma- 


used, 
value 
nure. 


be in 

Forest Leaves.—A material availa- 
ble on most farms is forest leaves 
These, when kept under proper condi- 
tions, rot rapidly and the plant-food 
constituents they contain are thereby 
reduced to such a form to be 
available for the needs of growing 


as 


crops. Assigning the same value to 
the nitrogen, phosphoric acid and 
potash contained in the leaves as 


would have to be paid for them when 
bought in commercial fertilizers, as 
we have done elsewhere in this arti- 
cle, a ton of forest leaves would be®% 
worth $6.26. This is well worth con- 
sidering where leaves are available 
and can be secured at ‘but little cost 
during this part of the year when oth- 
er farm work is not pressing. 

Woods Mold.—On many farms a 
goodly depth of woods mold is found 
in many forests. This mold will, we 
think, pay well for the expense of 
saving when it can be dug and hauled 
at a comparatively small cost, our es- 


timate giving it an average value of 
$9.04 per ton. | 

Swamp Muck.—In many parts of 
the South, swamp muck or mud is 
available at certain seasons of the 
year at a cost that would justify its 
larger use. Where it has been thor- 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


“The ‘duane Way 
to Crops That Pay” 


is the title of ourfree book that points 
the way to increased yields. Shows 
how to secure deep, firm, moist seed 
beds without waste of time or labor. 
Fully describes the “Acme” Tillage 
Line and explains ‘‘Why the Coul- 
ters Do the Work’’ in field, orchard 
and garden better than itcan be done in 
any other way. Gives the findings of 
State Experiment Stations in every part 
of the country. 


This book will help you to grow bigger 
crops. Send a postal today. 

DUANE H. NASH Inc. 
P. 0. Box 955B ATLANTA, GA. 


—— 


Auto- F redan Hay Press 


MEANS ONE MAN Las. 
Both belt and power Dresses. 












nd Us Your 
ere and Con- Engine on same 
pignments of Hay or Searate frame. \\ 


Asto-Fedan Hay Press Co., 1685 Wyoming, Kansas City,Mo. 












oughly air-dried, (as it should be be- 
fore using,) the nitrogen it contains | 
would be worth on an average about 
$7 to $8 per ton. This material, too, ! 
carries ordinarily a very small amount 
of phosphoric acid and potash which 
would have some additional value. 

Wood Ashes.—\Wood ashes should 
be carefully saved now and applied to 
crops that are in greatest need of pot- 
ash. Ordinarily a ton of wood ashes 
that have not been leached will con- 
tain about 28 pounds of phosphoric 
acid, 100 pounds of potash, and 600 to 
800 pounds of lime.—worth 31.68, 94 
per cent of which is for potash. If 
the ashes have been leached their val- 
ue will be reduced by one-fifth or | 
one-fourth, as the leaching, if contin- 
ued, will take out most of the potash 
as it is held in them in quite a soluble 
form. 

Wood Ashes from Saw Mills.— 
Where saw mills burn wood for oper- 
ating the machinery and where waste | 
lumber products are burned, a goodly 
amount of ashes are produced, but | § 
these are not of as high a grade as | 

| 
} 
| 





where the harder woods and scraps 
are burned. In many cases saw mill 
cshes may be secured at small ex- | 
pense, the mills frequently being glad | 
to get clear of them. When obtaina- 

ble, an effort should be made of 

course to secure them before they 

have been subjected to the leaching | 
effect of drenching rains. The ashes, 
in addition to containing phosphoric 
acid and potash, usually contain also 
from 30 to 40 per cent of lime, which 
is quite valuable on some lands for 
some crops. 

Caution About Ashes.—Generally it 
is not safe to mix ashes with mate- 
rials carrying available phosphoric 
acid and nitrogen in the form of am- 
monia, because of the fact that the 
lime contained in the ashes would 
make the available phosphoric acid 
less available when coming in con- 
tact with it, and would be likely, too, 
to set free any nitrogen contained in 


fpe~ Good Money in Spare Time 


SCIENTIFIC SHUCK MILL. 


This mill is equipped 
with special crusher, 
knives and plates for 
grinding ear corn in the 
shuck. 40 to 50 bushels 
per hour. 20 to 25 H.P 

Division Hopper en- 
ables you to grind and 
mix corn on the cob and 
other small grains 80 as 
ito produce a combina 


























tion feed. 
GROUND FEED 
Means cheaper feeding 


makes more flesh, cream, 
bone and muscle. Write 
for catalog describing all 
sizes Power and Sweep 
Mills. 


The BAUER BROS. CO., Box 67, Springfield, 0. 





Work all or spare time. Own_a busi- 
Mness of your own. Akron 
Systems wanted in homes, stores, 
churches, public buildings. Best and 
be cheapest light known. Uses common 
Mrecasoline. Absolutely safe. Permitted 
iby Insurance companies. 
SELL AKRON LIGHTING SYSTEMS 
Simple, depe endable, durable. Gives bright, clear, 
soft, steady light which is restful to the eyes. Com- 
lete line portable lamps, lanterns. Fully guaranteed, 
nts’ territory protected. Cost of sample refund- 
first ten orders. Write NOW for Catalog, 
agents’ proposition, all free. 
AKRON GAS LAMP CO., 321 Gas Bidg., AKRON, O. 
Sold Direct. at W holesale Price in Open Territory. 


Lighting 


ed on 











BY ONE with the FOLDING SAWING MACHINE. I¢ 
saws down trees, Folds likea ket knife, Saws any kind of 
timber on any kind of ground, One man can saw more timbes 
with itthan two men in any other way, and doit easier. Send 
for FREE illustrated catalog NoA 63, showing rice 
Fold d latest improvements, irst order gets agency. 


ing Sawing Machine Co., 161 West Harrison St., Chicago, IL. 
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EGG INCUBATOR 
CHICK BROODER 










Grind corn and cobs, feed, 
» table meal and alfalfa. 
On the market 50 years. 
Hand and power. 

styles. ©4.80 to $40, FREE 
TRIAL. Write for catalog. 





the form of ammonia. 

Tobacco Stems.—These stems have 
considerable fertilizing value where 
they are ground up so they can be 
used on the soil, not only because of 
their percent of potash, but also for 
the goodly amount of nitrogen and the 
small amount of phosphoric acid they 
would carry to the soil. A good aver- 
age grade of tobacco stems that has 
not been weathered would contain 
about 64 pounds of nitrogen; 'l2 of 
phosphoric acid; and 100 pounds of 
potash per.ton, worth $53.12. 

C. B. WILLIAMS. 





THE A. W. STRAUB CO 
Dept. M-G8th 6 Filbert Sts.. Philadsiphis,Pa, 
Deaters — Write for contract. 


FRUIT-FOG —. 

Not a solution but a ‘Derfectly at ato-\\ 
mized-Super corey that that guarantees m 

| four fruit yields ae pada re os a One 

Free’ Scod posta > sbligation. 
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Hayes Pump & Planter Go., Dest. tu 
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ONE MAN CAN FARM 
MORE LAND with the 


a My, 


Saturday, January 12, 1918] 


THE FARMERS’ EXPERIENCE 
MEETING 


1—How Spraying Has Paid Us 








{This is the first of twenty-five subjects to 
be discussed in our ‘Farmers’ BExperience 
Meetings.”” “‘What Sort of Clothes Best Suit 
Farm Work?" will be the subject discussed 
next week.) 


Our Success With Spraying 


($3 Prize Letter) 
GIeTESH years ago we planted an 
apple orchard of 700 trees. The 
entire orchard consists of but two 
varieties, namely, York Imperial and 
Mammoth Black Twig. 

In spite of the care we exercised in 
buying trees for this orchard, we got 
trees infested with San Jose scale. As 
soon as the scale was discovered we 
began spraying, first with a barrel 
. sprayer and later on with a gasoline 
power sprayer. We had the county 
fruit tree inspector to call and inspect 
our entire orchard for scale just prior 
to our first spraying. He condemned 
about one hundred trees, saying they 
were too badly infested with scale to 
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leave standing. At this time an older 
orchard on the farm had given us 
considerable experience in fighting 
San Jose scale. We had successfully 
ridded the old orchard of scale by 
spraying with lime-sulphur of our 
own making and it occurred to us that 
we could rid the younger orchard of 
scale in a like manner. 

We now purchased a gasoline pow- 
er sprayer and enlarged our lime-sul- 
phur boiling plant. For two seasons 
we gave this orchard two sprayings 
of lime-sulphur every spring, after 
which we would go over the trees 
marked by the inspector and give 
them the third spraying. After two 
years of such spraying we dropped off 
one lime-sulphur spraying, finding it 
unnecessary, for at the end of two 
years not a single scale could be 
found in the entire orchard, con- 
demned trees included. Since drop- 
ping off one lime-sulphur spray we 
added a spray of arsenate of lead and 
lime-sulphur combined for codling 
moth and other insects. 

Today this orchard is the picture of 
health and beauty. Last season we 
harvested nearly one thousand bar- 
rels of choice apples and did not have 
a full crop. One tree of Mammoth 
Black Twig, probably the largest in 
the orchard, yielded eight barrels of 
apples that sold for $32. We prepare 
our own lime-sulphur solution and 
apply it warm at a pressure of about 
200 pounds. We find it not only su- 
perior to the prepared solution, but 
cheaper. Every boiling is carefully 
tested -by a ,hydrometer and either 
weakened or strengthened to meet 
our standard in strength. 


C. C. CONGER, Jr. 





Thorough Converts to the Spray- 
ing Doctrine 





"($2 Prize Letter) 
WE HAD learned something about 
pruning, and had some confused 


spraying material. 
campaign with an application of 
“Scalecide.” After this we received 
the Reference Special of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer, and were pleased to 
find that it contained complete instruc- 
tions for spraying throughout the en- 
tire season. We studied this and fol- 
lowed it religiously. We tried to 
spray every peach on every tree. We 
almost succeeded, for there was hard- 
ly a diseased specimen to be found. 
The fruit was the largest and most 
beautiful we have ever seen any- 
where. 

We had hoped to profit from our 
labor and expense, but were not ex- 
pecting the perfect success we had. 
We are thoroughly converted to the 
doctrine of spraying. SS. & 
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MOLINE 


UNIVERSAL TRACTOR 
“Tt Solves the Farm Help Problem™ 


WO MILLION MEN will be gone 
from the farms because of the war 
—strong, skilled, willing workers, 

only a small part of whom can be replaced 
by older men, boys and women, Yet pro- 
duction of food must be increased. There is 
only one way—equip the men left on the farms 
so they can do more work than ever before, 

With the Moline-Universal—the original 
two-wheel tractor—One Man can farm 
more land than was ever before possible, 
because— 

One Man has power at his command 
equal to five horses, capable of doing the 
work of seven horses owing to its greater 
speed and endurance. This power is 
always available for any farm work. 

One Man operates the Moline-Universal 
Tractor from the seat of the implement to 
which it is attached, where he must sit in 
order to do good work. 

One Man can start in the spring and go 
from one operation to another—plowing, 
harrowing, planting, cultivating, mowing, 
harvesting grain or corn, spreading manure, 
filling the silo, cutting wood, etc., doing all 
farm work from one year’s end to another, 
independently of horses or hired help. 

All these one-man operations with the 
Moline-Universal are possible because it is 
mounted on two wheels, all its weight is 
traction weight; it is powerful—pulls two 
14-inch bottoms easily—yet it is light so 


that it does not pack the seil, The Mo- 
line-Universal attaches direct to the im- 
plement, making one compact unit. 

One woman or boy operates the Moline- 
Universal as easily as a man, Mise Ruth 
Harding of Albion, N. Y., a proud owner of 
a Moline-Universal, writes: “I have never 
called a man from his work to assist me 
with the tractor in any way.” 

Thousands of Moline-Universal Tractors 
are now at work under every conceivable 
condition in all parts of the United States 
and in Canada, England, France, Sweden; 
Norway, Denmark, Russia, Italy, Spain, 
Mexico, Peru, Argentine, Brazil, Cuba; 
Gautemala, South Africa, Australia, Where- 
ever a Moline-Universal Tractor is sold 
there is immediately a big demand for more, 

The demand for Moline-Universal Trac- 
tors has far exceeded our expectations, 
We built an enormous factery which is 
devoted entirely to making Moline-Uni- 
versal Tractors and three times have 
erected large additions to cope with the 
enormous demand. We now have the 
largest tractor factory in the world, 

Moline sales and service branches cover 
the country. No purchaser is ever more 
than a few hours away from Moline service, 

The Moline-Universal will solve your 
help and power problems, It is ready for 
you now. Write us today for free booklet 
giving full description of the Moline-Uni- 
versal and name of nearest Moline dealer. 


MOLINE PLOW COMPANY, Moline, Illinois 
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H. H. JOHNSON 













good incubators but the higher the poultry prices 
the more we depend upon Old Trusty.”’ Write and 


Poultry “Know How” FREE 


and learn why Old Trusty means more than 
ever to you this year. With valuable eggs and 
big profits at stake you can’t afford to losea 
single hatch. Our oldest machines are now 
14 years old and still making big hatches. /J 
We Pay the Freight or Express and J 
ship Old Trusty double quick—completely // 
ly for business the minute it arrives. 
nto today. Yours truly, H. H. JOHNSON, 


M. M. JOHNSON COMPANY 
CLAY CENTER NEBRASKA 

































DON’ 


One year, 52 issues, 


$1.00 


Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 Five 
Ten years, 520 issues, $3.00—less than Ic. per copy. 


forget the big saving on three and five-year subscriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


Three years, 156 issues, $2 0O 
years, 260 issues, 3.00 


1918 
FARMERS’ ACCOUNT BOOK 








e ideas of spraying. We began to reme- Now Ready 
a dy our orchard troubles by pruning 
closely and burning all diseased wood 
that was cut away. The trees were 
badly infested with San Jose scale. So says Mrs. Pe ooh 
We ordered a spray pump and Catherine Sullivan of Osman, Wis., one of FARMERS’ 
We began our the 750,000 Old Trusty owners. “I’ve seen many ACCOUNT BOOK 


























Size 6x9 inches, 


This neat and valuable little Account 
Book will be sent prepaid for 10c or 
with a subscription for two years for 
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Sucrene feeds offer patriotic 
stock feeders the opportunity to heed 
the world's cry for more f and do 
their part to prevent the waste of whole 











que Tee we with big interest added. 
ee results 
a saith, hettt oath, cekenetaan anata 


Sucrene Dairy Feed firewa.” 


m8 . “P, the milk yield. Cuts tt fool the feed bill. Keeps cows in 
oath, Saves you trouble and expense of ome~aes your grain, 
“waa * iry Feed is composed of molasses, cottonseed meal, corn gluten 
o- ground and bolted grain screenings, clipped oat by-product, distillers’ 
grains and solubles, palm kernel meal, calcium carbonate, and a little salt. 
ae analysis: 16}% protein, 3% fat, 46% carbohydrates, 14% fibre. 


All Cows Crave Sucrene Dairy Feed 


use it is sweet am e systems—keeps them in better 
heal is os spirits. mg Wmolasecs is - one <a ne coh nutrients in Sucrene Dent Feed, it 
ate Agricultural College, says 
in Bulletin No. | 7: "Fe eedin: feat show Cat the addition of aa ae to a ration has a tendency 
to increase the diceubine a be th grain and hay. 
All —~ ys Feeds are rigidly tested in our own Please send me Illustrated Literature 
experimental farms. ‘We know on feeds checked below, ¢ 28) 
them to be: cont i pono em with a O Sucrene Calf Meal 
positive guarantee of quality. O Sucrene Calf oat 
der a ton of poceme Dairy Feed from your © Sucrene poaM i _ h 
et once. If he doce not handle it write us Q Sucrene Poultry Mas 
name and we see > thet you are supplied. 0 Amco Fat er for steers 
O Amco Dairy Feed 
Fill out and mail us the coupon orwrite us a pos- 
for pay = literature giving much valuable in- 
on ve stock. 


American Milling Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
(6 A Ae 's Leading Mixea Feed Specialists) 
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MORE WORK Fro 
YOUR HORSES) 


The use of collar pads is humane. Again, 
your horses will do more work if properly 
protected by the right kind of pad. 
TAPATCO is the right kind. 


A NEW AND BETTER 
HOOK ATTACHMENT 


Consisting of wire staple, reinforced 

with felt washer (note where arrows 
t). This gives the hooks a better 

Id and prevents pulling off. The 

weakest po 

of pad uate lengthened. 

Found Only on Pads Made by Us. 
Look For The Felt Washer. 

‘SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


The American Pad & Textile Company 
GREENFIELD, OHIO 

























Plow and Pul 


=f FORD farts 
_Pullford $155 oi: 
oe 


ya a practical tractor 
out of a Ford or most any 
«other car. Easily attached to or 
“Sy removed from the car in thirty 
eae minutes. No holes to drill, no 


. eo springs anti 
NewFAN DEVICE! Prevents ts Heating 


undress WORK 
note y 8-4 ee 
Pulls plows, Mean drills, mowers, binders, hay loaders, 
“road graders, wagons, trucks, etc. Steel wheels with roller 
bearings and tires 10 inches wide, two pairs of hardened 
Vanad ——— steel pinions, one for plowing and one for haul- 
ing speed. A tractor with the reliability and durability of 
the Ford car. Prompt shipment. Write for —. 
It wasthe Pullford attached to Ford cars pulling two 12- plows 
d with fan device, that madea most 
Sang sl desoostration et Fremont, Nebraska. 
BULLFORD COMPANY, Box S9C 
Walton Heights, QUINCY, 


Telephone No. , RINOTR 
















THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





LIVESTOCK AND DAIRY 











SELECTING AND DEVELOPING 
THE DAIRY HEIFER 


Mr. Williams, Out of His Fifteen 
Years’ Dairying Experience, Offers 
Some Valuable Suggestions to 
Dairymen 


FTEEN years with dairy cows at 
Goldworth Farm has brought some 
interesting experiences. Just now, 
when the price of any kind of ani- 
— mal for beef is 
tempting and the 
price of beef high, 
it seems to me 
timely to look 
"| backward and find 
out if it has al- 
ways paid to de- 
velop the heifers 
and to keep the 
dry cow till she 
freshens. 

I shall never forget a bunch of heif- 
ers kept until they freshened as two- 
year-olds when we first began to 
keep dairy cows. They were sired by 
a registered bull which we bought 
just because he was registered. We 
thought then registration was all 
that was necessary. We knew the 
bull did not have belly room enough 
and that he was too narrow across 
the hips and he did not look like we 
thought he ought about the head. 
But—he was registered. 

When his heifers began to come 
they were like him. They were not 
bright-eyed, deep barreled, wedge- 
shaped calves, and their udders were 
not prominent. But we gave them ev- 
ery possible care, thinking that we 
could develop them. It was useless. We 





MR. WILLIAMS 


could not develop a profitable cow out ° 


of a calf that did not—at a few months 
old, show distinct dairy conformation, 
as the scales and the Babcock test 
showed when they freshened. The 
best of them gave only 2160 pounds 
the first year. 

So now when we have a heifer at 
Goldworth farm that does not show 
that distinct mother-look by the time 
she is six months old we do not risk 
her developing into a profitable cow, 
no matter how she is bred. It does 
not pay to spend the amount of en- 
ergy required to develop a good dairy 
cow on one that shows no distinct 
dairy conformation. 

We have found that when we have 
decided on the dairy heifers to keep 
that it pays to exercise all possible 
care and judgment in feeding. It is 
interesting to note that to a certain 
extent the most economical method 
of developing the dairy heifer is the 
best. When cottonseed meal and oth- 
er concentrates were selling at half 
what they are now selling at, we did 
not find it profitable to feed more of 
them than we now do. The fact is, 
we are now feeding our dry cows 
and heifers more cheaply than we 
did when concentrates were cheap, be- 
cause Wwe have learned to utilize 
things we once thought worthless as 
roughage and we have learned the 
value of winter pastures in the form 
of clovers and vetches, and we are 
developing dairy cows with better di- 
gestion and greater capacity to use 
cheap feeds. It is possible under 
these conditions to raise a heifer to 
cowhood at a cost of from $20 to $36, 
and just now a dairy cow of distinct 
dairy type is selling at not less than 
$100. 

Does it pay to buy the dry cow 
that is so often offered at this sea- 
son? The outlook has never been 
brighter for the man who would buy 
cows now that are due to freshen in 
the spring. Of course, there are 
many things to consider. First is the 
question of feed. At no time should 
one start in any line of livestock 
farming without first having provided 
feed. But for the man who has the 
roughage and who has any inclina- 
tion toward dairy farming, there has 
never been a better time than just 


now for him to study dairy animal 
conformation and watch his chances of 
buying the dry cow. I can think of 
very few cows we have bought 
when dry that did not prove profit- 
able. One can tell more about how 
the cow will produce seeing her dry 
than when she is fresh, if he has real- 
ly made a study of dairy cows. If 
the dry cow is going to be sold at 
about half price, then it is our pa- 
triotic duty to allow no cow butch- 
ered that will produce profitably as 
the dairy cow is the most economical 
producer of human food. The scale 
and the test are employed to deter- 
mine whether she is really in the pro- 
fitable class. When I see a cow with 
bright eyes, broad muzzle, deep heart 
girth, deep barrel and a well shaped 
udder going to the butcher, I do my 
best to prevent it. She may not 
prove profitable but she ought to 
have a fair trial under good condi- 
tions, with plenty of corn silage or a 
good pasture, 

Now of course the registered cow 
is more likely to prove good as 
foundation stock, as like begets like 
or like some ancestor. Still we have 
some cows that were picked up when 
dry, as we were starting out, that 
have proved to be not only valuable 
producers of butter-fat, but each gen- 
eration of heifers from these cows has 
gone far beyond our expectations as 
dairy animals. So for the man who 
wants to get a start in the dairy bus- 
iness and there is no other business 
with a higher future, it would be a 
good plan to study dairy cows and 
keep his promising heifers, and buy 
what look to him like good dairy 
cows. They are sure to be offered 
this winter. Buy a registered bull with 
a line of ancestry back of him that 
shows high yearly records. 

After careful observation of suc- 
cesses and failures with dairy cows 
in the South, the man who naturally 
loves dairy cows I find invariably a 
success. Something in the cow’s na- 
ture demands this, and the idea that 
she is a machine while all right as to 
theory, will not do as to practice. It 
is her nervous nature that makes her 
the high producer, and her nervous 
Mature is affected ‘by how you re- 
gard her. She knows. 

FELIX WILLIAMS. 


Sales Dates Claimed 


The Progressive Farmer is glad to an- 
nounce and claim for the breeders the fol« 
lowing dates upon which pure-bred livestook 
will be sold at public auction. If you are 
going to have a sale and the date is not 
claimed in this column, please notify us in 
detail at once. 





ANGUS 


Southern Cattlemen's Association, sale at 
Little Rock, Ark., February 8, Dr. : : 
Gow, Secretary, Little Rock, Ark. 


BERKSHIRES 


Arhansas Swine Growers’ Association, sale 
at Little Rock, Ark., February 5-8. 


DURBOCS 


W. A. Williams, Marlow, Oklahoma, Feb- 
ruary, 4th. 

J. R. Breed, Hydro, Oklahoma, February 
5th. 

H. E. Watson, Yukon, Oklahoma, Febru- 


ary 6th. 

c. J. Ditwiler, Carnegie, Oklahoma, Feb- 
ruary 7th. 

McKee Bros., Versailles, Kentucky, Febru- 
ary 11th. 


Arkansas Swine Growers’ Assoctation, Lit- 

tle Rock, Arkansas, February 5-8. 
HEREFORDS 

Southern Cattlemen's Association, Sale at 
Little Rock, Arkansas, February 5-8. 

P. H. Anderson, Holly Springs, Miss., Sale 
at Tri-State Fair Grounds, Memphis, Tenn., 
March 25th. 

Mississippi Hereford Breeders’ Association, 
sale at Jackson, Miss., March 26th. 

Marengo Farms, Demopolis, Ala., March, 
27th. 

Alabama Hereford Breeders’ Association, 
sale at Montgomery, Ala., March 28th, R. J 
Goode, Gastonburg, Ala. 

Georgia Hereford Breeders’ Association, 
Sale at Atlanta, Ga., March 29th, J. D. Lit- 
tle, Atlanta, Ga. 


SHORTHORNS 
Southern Cattlemen’s Association, Little 
Rock, Ark., February 5-8, Dr. R. M. Gow. 
Secretary, Little Rock, Ark. 
MULEFOOT HOGS 
Arkansas Swine Growers’ Association, Sale 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, February 5-8. 
POLAND-CHINAS 
Arkansas Swine Growers’ Association, Sale 
at Little Rock, Arkansas, February 5-8. 
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One Man Alone 
| Pulls Biggest 
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POWER— 

Many Kirstin owners pull stubbers~ 

Kirs rstin wt care 3 é oryners pall a 

Just a few pounds on the agate means gece 
A etump > eet. Gas w machine a 


Psyc no Digg b machine kei. ended by leading Wicsese spec 
ented f. ia, pat 
tural 4 io and wPorestry Bur a 

. Quickly and und ‘cheaply? “a 


Amazing Offer wiPatty goa sor si 
style Kirstin on THIRTY DAYS 
not one one penny in advance. Return it if not pleased. 


i sed, Da, low price in small payments. 
Pull Podyd low 7 as $0. One-man style or 
HORSE POWER—all sizes . Three year guarantee 





C) Don't 5 
Write! postal now for mest valuable Pulte 











SEPARATOR ‘p 


A Solid Proposition tosend new, well 
pane easy cyan , perfect skimming 
tor for $17. &. Skims warm or 
Sold milk; heavy or light cream. Dif- 
dareat from picture, which shows lar- 
ger capacity machines. See our plan of 
MONTHLY PAYMENTS 
Aol asanitary marvel easily cleaned. 
hether dairy is large or small, write 
for free catalog and monthly payment 
n. estern orders filled from 
baer ot pointe, 
MERICAN SEPARATOR CO. 
eon 4107 Bainbridge, N- ¥. 


TRON AGE 


Farm, Garden and Orchard Tools 
Answer the farmers’ big questions, 
How can I grow crops with less 
expense 7 How can I save in plant- 

ng potatoes? How make high 
priced seed gofarthest? The 


IRON AGE Potato Planter 
ostves thelaber »blem and makes 






















a aul fine of of potata 
for yh today. 








4 Keep Stock 
frist or witho ow! 

Head Kaffir. 10 si: oto 8 HP Cone 
{eal abs od grinders different 


Feed Millis 
Handy tooperate. Ask why;and 
otis nine mabe Berete Grinders, 


FREE dcuecr ieee? 





—— and to other cattle. De- 
orn quickly and easily witha 


KEYSTONE DEHORNER 








in colors explains 


Free Catalo how you can save 


money on Farm Truck or Road 
or wood wheels to fit 








WANTED LOCAL AGENTS—The Progres- 
sive Farmer wants a local agent at every 
Fost Office and on every Rural] Route in the 
South. Write today for our money making 


offer. 








Orchard and Garden Work This 
Week and Next 


ed cabbage, cauliflower and Brus- 

sels sprouts seed in the hot bed. 
The plants can be hardened and set 
to the garden before danger of frost 
is past. 


The lawn should be given a top- 
dressing of finely decomposed stable 
manure, 


If the bark of your fruit trees is 
subject to cracking from sun-scald 
during late’ winter, shade the bodies 
with corn stalks or other cheap ma- 
terial. 


Write the Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C., for a list of 
available farmers’ bulletins and then 
send for those of most interést to 
you. There are a number on subjects 
pertaining to gardening and fruit 
growing. 


Put a few forkfuls of stable ma- 
nure around shrubbery on the lawn. 
To grow good specimens on the lawn 
the plants must be given special at- 
tention in the matter of fertilizing. 


Sow onion seed in the hot-bed now 
to make plants for early spring set- 
ting. The Prizetaker variety is 
splendid for this purpose. 


See that the winter apples are 
keeping properly. They demand a 
cool temperature, but should not be 
allowed to freeze. A hillside pit such 
as is used in’ the storing of Irish 
potatoes is a good place to store 
them. 


If you haven’t a barrel spraying 
outfit, buy one now and use it during 
the next two months, before the fruit 
buds open, in ridding your orchard 
of scale. Ask a few of your neigh- 
bors to join you in the purchase so 
as to get them interested in spray- 
ing. 

The first step in starting an_or- 
chard is to know what varieties to 
plant. The horticultural department 
of your state agricultural college will 
be glad to furnish you a list of varie- 
ties suitable to your locality. It is a 
waste of time and labor as well as 
very disappointing to plant and care 
for trees that turn out to be worth- 
less. 


Go over the grape vineyard and re- 
place all rotten posts and loose wires. 
All sagging wires should be tighten- 
ed and new braces placed at the ends 
of the rows. It is well also to give 
attention to the scuppernong arbor 
in the way of replacing rotten posts 
and vine supports. 


Watch young fruit trees closely at 
this season when there is a scarcity 
of green vegetation to see that they 
are not injured by rabbits gnawing 
the bark. Broom sedge or corn 
stalks make good material to the 
about the bodies of the trees to pre- 
vent this injury. 


Make cuttings of the bunch grape. 
Use well matured wood of the last 
season’s growth and cut into lengths 
of eight to ten inches, containing at 
least two buds. The cuttings may be 
put out now by placing them a foot 
apart in rows, allowing just the top 
bud to be above the surface, or they 
may be tied in bundles and held 
over in moist’ sand until spring and 
then planted. 


While awaiting the arrival of your 
seed catalog make a plan of this 
year’s garden on paper. The sketch 
should show the location, variety, 
and date of planting of each veget- 
able. Also, it should contain a sys- 
tem of rotation that will keep every 
part of the garden occupied through- 
out the year. With such a plan you 
will find yourself taking greater in- 
terest in your garden work. 


F. J. CRIDER. 





“That is my hired man asleep up there in 
the crotch of that oak tree,” said honest 
Farmer Hornbeak. “You are entitled to one 
guess as to whether he clumb up there to 
slumber or went to sleep on the ground on 
top of an acorn which grew up with him.” 
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Don’t waste one-fifth of 
your dairy profits 


When you attempt to run a dairy without a cream separator, 
when you use the gravity system of cream separation (dilu- 
tion, deep setting, shallow pans, etc.), you simply waste one- 
fifth of all your cream by leaving it in the skim-milk—proven 
by Government Experiment Stations. In no other line of your 
work do you deliberately waste one-fifth of the profits. By the 
gravity system you lose from 10 to 40 lbs. of butter per year 
for every cow you own. Save that valuable butter by getting a 


SHARPLES 


SUCTION-FEED 
Cream SEPARATOR 


—the only separator that will skim clean at widely-varying speeds 
—the only separator that gives cream of unchanging thickness—all speeds 
—the only separator that will skim your milk quicker when you turn faster 
—the only separator with just one piece in bowl—no discs, easiest to clean 
—the only separator with knee-low supply tank and once-a-month oiling 

















Warm, fresh, sweet skim-milk from a 
Sharples Separator is worth nearly three 
times as much for stock food as cold, stale 
skim-milk from gravity setting. Again, 
Sharples cuts out all the endless bother 
of cleaning gravity pans and utensils. 
With a Sharples you can have all the 
cream separated and the machine washed 
up in 15 minutes after milking! Overa 
million users! Write for catalog today; 
address Dept. 21 


The Sharples Separator Co., 


West Chester - . 
Sharples Milkers—used on half a sailtion cows bons 
Branches: Chicago San Francisco Toronto 














Armour Fertilizer Works 
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New Orleans, La. 
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OMMISSIONER Graham has rendered our 

farmers an excellent service by preventing 
the sale of unworthy hog cholera remedies. in 
North Carolina. The only safe way to handle hog 
cholera was described by Dr. Butler in last week’s 
Progressive Farmer. 





UR Georgia readers should not overlook the 

notable meeting of the Georgia Dairy and Live- 
stock Association to be held in Athens, January 14 
to 16, and our dairy readers everywhere should 
note that one of Georgia’s best dairymen, Felix 
Williams, begins his promised series of monthly 
articles in this issue. 





NE ton of manure per acre will, on an average, 

increase the yield of seed cotton 88 pounds ac- 
cording to the South Carolina Experiment Station. 
With seed cotton at 10 cents a pound, this makes 
$8.80. Most farmers will not, of course, have 
enough manure for all their land, but every pound 
of what they have should be put on the fields. 
Pick out the poorer spots and give them a dress- 
ing. Rake everything around the lot and clean 
out the stables. Manure can be put out any time 
this winter. It will be all right, whether you can 
cover it or not, unless the land be very rolling and 
subject to washing. 





5 ee International Institute of Agriculture, Rome, 

Italy, makes an interesting report on the 
world’s food crops for 1917, with only a few im- 
portant countries not heard from. This report in- 
dicates that the world’s wheat yields last year 
were only 85.6 per cent of the 1911-’15 average and 
98.8 per cent of the 1916 crop. Of rye and barley 
also the crops were short—only 92 and 9% per cent 
respectively of the 1911-15 average. On the other 
hand, oats, corn and potatoes did well, each aver- 
aging an eighth more than the 1911-’15 average, and 
15, 22 and 34 per cent respectively more than the 
1916 crop. We regret to note that the area sowed 
to wheat in the United States now is only 4 per 
cent more than the area in wheat a year ago. It 
will be all the more necessary, therefore, for us 
to increase food production in other ways. 





ECRETARY of Agriculture Houston announces 

that arrangements have been perfected whereby 
approximately 100,000 tons of nitrate of soda will 
be imported by the Government during the next 
few months and delivered to farmers at cost. 
Some 18,000 tons are expected to arrive in Janu- 
ary, with the remainder of the 100,000 tons to 
come soon after. Concerning the details of dis- 
tributing this nitrate of soda among farmers, the 
Secretary adds: 


I cannot state exactly what the price will 
be, but it will be approximately $75 on board 
cars at the seaboard. Farmers will have to 
pay freight charges to their local stations, the 
state fertilizer tag tax, which varies in differ- 
ent states, but will probably not average more 
than 25 cents a ton, and any other local 
charges. The nitrate secured under the ap- 
propriation will be sold only to farmers for 
their own use during the coming season, and 
generally not in excess of the amounts used 
by them heretofore. The Department is now 
arranging machinery for the distribution of 
the material and will give full publicity con- 
cerning the details of the matter. 





6S NOW on the ground at my place yesterday, no 

help to be had, and I stayed at home and 
helped my wife wash 150 pieces with old-fash- 
ioned tub and washboard.” So said a farmer who 
has just dropped into our office; and he added 
quite naturally: “Now I’m planning to get a power 
washing machine!” If more farm women would 


make their husbands help as this woman did, we 
would have more farmers ready to applaud—and 
put into force—the good advice given in Mr. 
Alford’s recent article: 

With a power washing machine a large farm 
washing can be done easily in two hours, 
which in the old back-breaking way would 
take all day. This being true, there is no rea- 
son why farm women should shorten their 
days by carrying water into the house, doing 
the family washing by the old methods, and 
emptying the heavy tubs of water, when the 
outlay of a small sum of money would get a 
washing machine. Any washing machine, 
hand-power or gasoline, is far better than the 
old way, and the sooner this machine is in- 
stalled in every home the better. 


Has Manure No Value Other Than its 
Plant-food Value? 


T IS reported that Director Thorne, of the Ohio 

Experiment Station, basing his conclusions on 

results gotten at the Ohio Station and at Roth- 
amsted, England, has stated that farm manure is 
valuable solely because of its plant food value. In 
other words, he says that a ton of manure contain- 
ing ten pounds of nitrogen, ten pounds of potash 
and five pounds of phosphoric acid is worth no 
more to the land than a commercial fertilizer car- 
rying the same amount of these plant foods. Here 
are his conclusions: 

l. The value of manure or other organic 
matter in the maintenance of soil fertility is 
limited by the nitrogen and mineral elements 
contained. 

2. The physical improvement of the soil fol- 
lowing the use of manure is due, not to the 
carbonaceous matter of manure, but to the 
superior growth of plant roots induced by the 
nitrogen and mineral elements carried by the 
manure. 

3. This superior growth may be as readily 
and effectively secured by the use of suitable 
nitrogenous and mineral salts as by manure. 

4. Any favorable biological action following 
the use of manure will also follow that of 
chemical fertilizers, under ordinary farm con- 
ditions. 

These conclusions are so radically at variance 
with what has hitherto been taught that we advise 
no one to accept them without further evidence. 
They may be correct: it may be that manure has 
no value as a source of humus and that it does not 
encourage helpful bacterial action in the soil; but 
we are not prepared to accept them as yet. 


What Are You Going to Live for in 
1918? 


HAT am I going to live for in 1918? This 
is a question that may well concern every 
one as the new year begins. It is not enough 
just to exist, just to drift. Cows, hogs, horses, 
sheep may do that, but a man or woman made in 
God’s image must make progress—must have an 
ideal and be getting nearer that ideal: 
Net enjoyment and not sorrow 
Is our destined end or way, 
But to live that each tomorrow 
Find us farther than today. 
Does the beginning of 1918 “find you farther” than 
the beginning of 1917 did? Let each man ask him- 
self— 
Is my land richer than it was a year ago? 
Is my farm better equipped? 
Is my home prettier and are my wife’s burdens 
lighter ? 
Is my community a better place to live in as a re- 
sult of my extra year of life and opportunity? 
Is my mind better stored with useful knowl- 














edge? 

Am Ia better farmer than I was a year ago? 

Am Ta better business man? 

Am I more unselfish, more public-spirited, a bet- 
ter citizen? 

Are my children better trained? 

Have my friendships increased and am I more 
worthy of friendship—more generous in my appre- 
ciation of the good in others, more charitable in 
my judgment of-those who disagree with me, more 
determined to make my own character what it 
ought to be? 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Here are some things to live for in 1918! Let ev- 
ery man resolve that when he asks himself these 
same questions next New Year’s he will be able to 
answer “Yes” to each one. And in order to do this 
let us resolve upon certain definite, specific, de- 
tailed things we will do with regard to each ques- 
tion here suggested ; decide just precisely what we 
wil! do to enrich the land, equip the farm and 
home, help the neighborhood, learn better farming 
and better business methods, and develop a worth- 
ier character. 

Those who decry New Year’s resolutions make a 
great mistake. All worthy achievement is built 
upon aspiration, and the tragedy of life is not that 
one should fail to reach the height, but that he 
should never struggle toward it. A man may 
aspire and fail, but it is the beast and the coward 
in us that does not even aspire. As a great poet 
said long ago: “Not failure but low aim is crime.” 

Let each man resolve now on something definite 
to aim for in 1918, and having decided on it, strug- 
gle toward it, letting no failure discourage him un- 
til the final victory is won. 





North Carolina’s Increasing Interest in 
Livestock 

HE annual North Carolina livestock meet- 

ings held in Statesville, Salisbury and Win- 

ston-Salem in previous years, and in Wilson 
last week, have been both cause and effect of in- 
creased interest in livestock on the part of North 
Carolina farmers. And in spite of almost unpre- 
cedentedly bad weather, the meeting in Wilson 
was a genuine success. With ordinarily favorable 
weather, it would have been a triumph. Eastern 
North Carolina is evidently determined that west- 
ern North Carolina shall not show greater interest 
in this important line of progress. 

The exhibits of livestock at Wilson were sur- 
prisingly good, and the sales afforded a fine op- 
portunity for farmers in need of pure-bred stock. 
The inclement weather decreasing the attendance, 
and thereby making competition less sharp, many 
fine animals sold for much below their real value. 

One thing that has stood much in the way of 
livestock production in this state heretofore has 
been the absence of suitable marketing facilities. 
Significant and promising therefore was the ap- 
pearance at Wilson of Mr. F. R. Jones, the new 
director of grain and livestock marketing in the 
North Carolina Extension Service. He will give 
especial attention to the promotion of codper- 
ative shipping, and we look for excellent results 
during the year. 

That much work remains to be done before 
North Carolina will assume its rightful place as a 
livestock state is indicated by the fact that ac- 
cording to the Government figures for just one 
year ago—January 1, 1917—North Carolina had 
only 6 hogs per farm against an American average 
of 10; only 1% dairy cows per farm, then worth $39 
apiece, against an American average of 3% per 
farm, worth $60 apiece; while the census of 1910 
gave North Carolina less than 20 hens per farm 
against an American average of 46; and only 1.3 
horses as compared with an American average of 
3.3 horses per farm. 

North Carolina now, however, is determined to 
catch up in stock raising and is going to do it— 
just as she some years ago determined to catch 
up in corn production and is doing it. For four 
successive census years, for example, our average 
acre corn yields were reported as follows: 


1879.0... cccees 12.2 bushels 189... .cecreee 12.8 bushelg 
1889... ce eceee 10.9 bushels 1909... cee eeee 13.8 bushela 


This shows an average for thirty years of old-time 
farming methods of only 12.4 bushels per acre. 
Now we are firmly established in a 20-bushel per 


acre average as our average yields for the last 
five years clearly show: 





| SP Perrererre 19.5 bushels BOOB. sc ccccsece 18.5 bushels 
oo Saree 20.3 bushels BOSE ccceovases 20.0 bushela 
err 21.0 bushels 


North Carolina is already putting herself in thé 
Corn Belt, and the Wilson meeting offered addi- 
tional evidence that she is going into the hogs 
and cattle belt. 
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EDUCATION, COOPERATION, LEGISLATION 


(1) Education te Develop Power, (2) Codperation to Multiply It, and (3) Legislation and Good Government 





to Promote Equal Rights and Human Progress—Plain Talk About Men, Measures and Mowements Involved 








By CLARENCE POE 
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A Variety of Comment 


PELLING matches are always interesting, and 
G Pree Wright does well to suggest that people 
in every neighborhood get together at the 
schoolhouse for one or more such contests during 
the winter. They are worth while for their educa- 
tional value, while it must also be remembered 
that any innocent occasion which brings neighbors 
together is worth while just for that reason alone. 
se = 8 


“A number of farmers here desire to form a Un- 
ion. Will you please tell us how to proceed?” So 
writes a Florida reader. The officers of each state 
Farmers’ Union in our territory are listed in our 
“Reference Special,” and readers who file this is- 
sue—as everybody should do—may consult it. The 
secretary-treasurer of the Florida State Union, 
who will gladly send full information as to how to 
organize, is Miss Mabel Sheppard, Greensboro. 

* * * 

A North Carolina reader writes: “To my certain 
knowledge there have been organized in this coun- 
ty at least two federal farm loan associations, 
neither of which has yet received a charter. Is 
this the fault of the Federal Land Bank or the 
fault of our local organization? The association 
of which I am a member was organized during the 
fall of 1916 with the full expectation of getting 
loans by February, 1917. As yet this county has 
not received one cent.” We must think that the 
delay is due to some trouble with the local organi- 
zation. Interested members should write the Fed- 
eral Land Bank, Columbia, S. C., ask what the trou- 
ble is, and proceed to remedy it. In fact, they 
should have done this six months’ ago. There can 
be no excuse for such prolonged delay. 

x * * 


Another reader presents this problem: “I wish 
to borrow from the Federal Land Bank but the 
people around here do not seem to be interested 
and we can’t get enough to form a federal farm 
loan association. I have therefore tried to get in 
an association ten miles away. This is satisfactory 
to the members of the club, but I can’t get the 
lawyer who was appointed to examine titles to get 
it through. What shall I do?” Here again the 
best thing for our inquirer to do is t6 write direct- 
ly to the Federal Land Bank of his district. Its 
officers have probably had other cases similar to 
his and can tell him the best way to handle such 
a situation, 

~*~ * * 

“I believe you were right in advising your reader 
not to ask for a loan of only $300 through the Fed- 
eral Land Bank,” a farmer writes, “because it costs 
about as much for abstract, fees, etc. to get $300 
as $10,000.” We are confident our advice was the 
right sort of advice for everybody who lives in a 
community where small loans can be had on fair 
terms. As to cost, a Mississippi reader who has 
just borrowed $1,000 writes us that it cost him 
$20.25 plus $25 for an abstract. He is also a little 
worried about his 5 per cent subscription to land 
bank stock, but there is no occasion for trouble 
here. It is an absolutely safe investment. 

x* * * 


“A large landowner was about to Sell land to Ne- 
groes right.in our white community. We went to 
him and after much urging got him to agree not 
to do it; and the Negroes came to us later and said 
that they did not wish to butt into white neighbor- 
hoods where it would cause hard feelings, but pre- 
fer to buy in communities of their own.” In_this 
fashion writes a Louisiana reader. Where white 
farmers will thus actively interest themselves in 
keeping their neighborhood land in white hands, 
much can be accomplished without legislation and 
without stirring up race feeling. Many Negroes 
already see that compact Negro neighborhoods 
strengthen their churches, schools, social and 
community life, and help develop their community 
leadership, just as compact white neighborhoods 
help white people at all these points. 

** * 


Dr. Liberty H. Bailey, writing recently in the 
New York Independent, expressed about the same 
idea we tried to emphasize in a recent editorial, 
“Codperate With Your Local Paper.” In discuss- 
ing the progressive county paper of the future, 
he says: 

The ‘news’ is to be less a printing of per- 
sonal gossip than a record of the real progress 
of the region; who has built a new barn, and 
the plans that went into it; who has purchased 
a pure-bred animal, and why; who has tried a 
new method, and the results; who has given a 
lecture or demonstration, and what was said; 
who has installed a system of drainage, and 


how; the year’s crop movements, and the 


reasons. 


In every community let’s have some man or wo- 
man ready to codéperate with the local paper in 
reporting the community news—and let every 
such correspondent keep in mind what Dr. Bailey 
says as to what constitutes real news. 

_* 7 . 

That local papers in his section neglect the ad- 
vice given by Dr. Bailey is the complaint of an AlI- 
abama correspondent. Make less of the town’s so- 
cial affairs, he urges, and give more attention to 
the man outside who is doing things to build up 
the county: 

It is not financial help that a man always 
needs, but often a little moral support; a word 
of cheer and encouragement pulls a man out 
of his despondency and puts new energy or 


hope into his soul. 
st 


Increasing Interest in Mutual Fire 
Insurance 


UR correspondence shows that farmers are 
waking up to the advantages of mutual fire 
insurance. Letters just received from Arkan- 
sas and Oklahoma contain inquiries as to how to 
proceed with-organizations in those states. We 
are now collecting information, which we shall 
publish soon, as to the progress of this form of 
farmers’ codperation in each Southern state, the 
laws regarding it, and the authorities to whom in- 
terested farmers should apply for help. Mean- 
while, two reports just received from Progressive 
Farmer readers deserve attention. 
Jack Crowder, Secretary-Treasurer of the Roane 
County, Tenn., organization, writes: 


We organized August 14, 1915, with $65,000 
in force and the amount has steadily grown 
until we now have $273,920 and we are still 
growing just about as fast as our policies with 
old line companies expire. The farmers seem 
to have confidence in the company and our 
hustling agent, W. J. Smith, and last month 
he wrote over $12,000 insurance. Our mem- 
ship fee is 50 cents on the $100 for five years 
and our annual assessment is now only 11 
cents on the $100. We consider it cheap and 
safe insurance. 


We fear the rate mentioned here is too low for 
safety, however. Those who have read the writer’s 
“How Farmers’ Coéperate and Double Profits,” 
will remember that one of the best organized 
states, after an experience of several years, re- 
ports an average cost of $3.63 per $1,000—36 cents 
per $100. The writer paid last year 50 cents on the 
$100. The cost and experience of a Georgia com- 
pany are reported to us by Mr. Benjamin W. Hunt 
of Eatonton as follows: 


The Putnam County Mutual Fire Insurance 
Company pays its president a salary of $100, 
its Secretary-Treasurer $150. We charge an 


FIFTEEN QUESTIONS TO ASK YOUR- 
SELF AS EACH DAY ENDS 


AVE I been cowardly, and evaded issues I should 

have squarely met? 

Have I been vacillating and weak, when I should 
have been firm and decided? 

Have I kept the good resolutions I have made, or 
broken them? 

Have I worried? 

Have I stadied—done any hard, mental concentra- 
tion? 

Have I done my work with sincerity and earnestness, 
the best I could? 

Have I spent money uselessly? 

Have I argued unnecessarily? 

Have I failed in consideration toward children, aged 
persons, servants, or others inferior in any way to my- 
self, either in capacity or station? 

Have I taken myself seriously, and failed to see the 
humor and enjoy the pleasures that came my way? 

Have I failed in thoughtfulness toward those I love: 
have I economized in expressions of tenderness and 
affection? 

Have I read anything useful? 

Have I been temperate and self-controlled? 

Have I done anything today that T did not want to 
do, just because I ought? 

Is there not some one conspicuous fault of today that 
I can correct tomorrow? 





—DR. FRANK CRANE. 
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initiation fee of 50 cents on each $100, half of 
which goes net into the treasury, and other 
half to the county agent for services in exam- 
ining and valuing the property to be insured. 
This company writes no other than farm risks, 
having no insurance in force in incorporated 
cities. Amount of insurance on one exposure 
is limited to $1,000 in our company. 

Our experience of several years has shown 
the average cost to the insured to be $4 on the 
$1,000, including initiation fee, losses by fire 
and all expenses. This—when you compare it 
with the regular corporate insurance com- 
panies which charge from $10 to $15 on the 
$1,000—shows a saving of from 250 to 300 per 
cent for codperation. 


Tobacco Warehouse Charges Too High; 
What Can Be Done? 


AREHOUSE charges for selling tobacco are 
W vvw excessive, and we notice with interest 

that the Virginia State Farmers’ Union calls 
upon the Virginia Legislature to reduce the 
charges from 2% to 1 per cent. When a similar 
plan was proposed in the North Carolina Legisla- 
ture three years ago, it was beaten on the ground 
that while 24 per cent did unduly enrich the large 
city warehouses, ] per cent would not enable the 
warehouses in the smaller places to exist. Conse- 
quently, it was argued, with a 1 per cent charge, 
these smaller tobacco markets would be closed up 
and farmers would be forced to carry their tobac- 
co to the larger places. 

We are strongly inclined to believe that the 
saving in charges to our farmers would greatly 
outweigh the disadvantage of having to market a 
little farther from home. Nevertheless, the small 
towns and small-town warehouses are probably 
powerful enough to prevent any material reduction 
in charges; and in this case the only thing for 
farmers to do is to establish codperative ware- 
houses of their own. This can best be done by 
fellowing the plan adopted in Wilson and Pitt 
Counties, N. C. There hundreds of tobacco farm- 
ers have organized and agreed to throw their bus- 
iness to one warehouse on condition that this 
warehouse sell the farmer a half-interest in the 
warehouse, accepting notes in payment and credit- 
ing on these notes half the warehouse profits 
after deducting legal interest on the notes. 

Warehouses are glad to take advantage of a 
proposition like this, ‘because overhead charges are 
practically the same for handling a ‘big crop or a 
small crop. Consequently, if a group of farmers 
cffer to throw to the warehouse enough patronage 
to double its business, this doubles income without 
increasing expenses in any material degree, and so 
may increase the warehouse’s actual net profits 
300 or 400 per cent. Consequently, for a considera- 
ble volume of patronage, any warehouse can well 
afford to make the arrangements we have sug- 
gested. 

Farmers in every tobacco-growing county in the 
South should organize now and try to have this 
plan in operation before fall. The warehouses are 
certainly being unduly enriched by present fees, 
and we believe it is much easier for the farmer to 
get back his excess charges through codperation 
than it will be to reduce them by legislation. 


A Thought for the Week 


New we are faced with the greatest and the 





grimmest struggle of all—liberty, equality, 

fraternity, not amongst men, but amongst 
nations great and small, powerful and weak, ex- 
alted and humble. Equality and _ fraternity 
amongst peoples as well as amongst men—that is 
the challenge which has been thrown to us. Eu- 
rope is again drenched with the blood of its brav- 
est and best, but do not forget these are the great 
successors of hallowed causes; they are the sta- 
tions of the cross on the road to the emancipation 
of mankind. Let us endure, as our fathers did. 
Every birth is an agony, and the new world is 
born out of the agony of the old world. My ap- 
peal to the people of this country—and if my ap- 
peal can reach beyond it—is this: That we should 
continue to fight for the great goal of internat- 
ional right and international justice, so that never 
again shall brute force sit on the throne of justice 
nor barbaric strength wield the sceptre of right.— 
David Lloyd-George, famous as leader of English 
workingmen, now Prime Minister of the British 
Empire. 
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—everybody knows a 
farmer’s wife has a 
“knack” for making things 
that taste great. 

Why not add to your reputation 

by using Calumet Baking Pow- 
der? There's something about the 
taste of goodies made with Calu- 
met that makes folks want to eat 
‘em all day long. 

Give more serious thought to your 
Baking Powder. Try Calumet—fol- 
low the directions on the can. New 
bake-day results will be yours. 
Calumet means greater economy’, no 
loss of materials—big, light, flavory 
bakings—absolutely pure foods and 
the same success every bake-day. 
Try Calumet at once on our money- 
back guarantee. 


Received Highest Awards 














GET A FEATHER D! 


1 25-1b. bed, 23-1b. pil- SA 
lows, 2 large ‘blankets, 1 
large counterpane; retail 
value 621. duced to 
@9.92 for all. 30-lb, bed 
euthit as above 610. 72, 35-1b. 


eutfit 611.07. BEDS 25-lb. 
05.95, 30-lb. 66.75 35-Ib. $7.50 
40-1b. $8.25, 2 3-Ib. pillows’ 
61.25. All new feathers, best ticking. We have 61,000 cash 
deposit in bank to guarantee satisfaction or money back. 
Mail money order or write for catalog today. 
SANITARY GEDDING COMPANY 
Bept. 600 CHARLOTTE, &. CG, 


PEACH & APPLE 
TREES 2c & up 


, Small Fruits, Strawberries, Fe Nuts, oto, 
sextet asta i BUDDED from Bearing J. H. TREES, 
GENUINE Delicious APPLES. Write for tree on 
TENN. NURSERY CO., Box 6 Cleveland, Tenn. 

36 POUND NEW FEATHER BED $950 
AND PAIR 6LB, PILLOWS 
All New, Live, Clean, Sanitary Feathers, 
“itt " if (FA Best grade feather proof ticking. Batisfas- 
tion guaranteed. Write for catalog. 


CAROLINA BEDDING CO., Dept. 136 Greensboro, N. C. 


THE nesses te FARM 
Has Stock for Sal 
































From 175 different ny of pure- 
bred land and water fowls. Send %¢ 
stamp for catalog. Mention this pa- 
iad Ba writing. Address 

R. SCIRCLE, Waveland, Ind. 


FRE FOR atte 


fous” Ti 
ag yo aed apple e- and see 





10 cents _ mailing expense, or not— i Has yourself. 
Catalog free. ARKANSAS NURSERY CO., 
Dept. 35 » Pay je, Ark 











Our advertisers are guaranteed to be re- 


| to one ounce a day—or less. 
| sumption in England is twenty-four 
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Our Farm Women 


Edited by MRS. W. N. HUTT 




















SUNSHINE AND MUSIC 


LAUGH is just - like like sunshine; 
It freshens all the day, 
It tips the peak of life with light, 
And drives the clouds away. 
The sou! grows glad that hears it, 
And feels its courage strong; 
A laugh is just like sunshine 
For cheering folks along. 


A laugh is just like music; 
It lingers in the heart, 
And where its melody is heard, 
The ills of life depart; 
And happy thoughts come crowding 
Its joyful notes to greet: 
A laugh is just like music, 
For making living sweet. 
—Selected. 











SAVE SUGAR 


Uncle Sam Asks Us to Save Sugar 
and Serve the Cause of Freedom 


F YOU have ason in the army or a 

daughter in France in Red Cross 

work you know what giving is. They 
are making the supreme sacrifice. 
But all your sacrifice, all of theirs, is 
of little avail unless we here at home 
combine unitedly as a nation to feed 
those “over there.” Let us not fool 
ourselves into thinking there is a 
great surplus somewhere, somehow. 
There is not unless we women make 
it. 

Are we asked to go hungry? Ah, 
no! We are urged to live well and 
keep up strength and energy as never 
before. We are asked only to refrain 
from eating the superfluous amount 
of those few foods which can be most 
readily shipped and used by those 
who are defending us against the 
Germans bringing their barbarism to 


| this country. And these things are 


sugar, fats, meat and wheat. Better 
a thousand times that we be moder- 
ate voluntarily, with a self-governed 
people, than be compelled to do with- 
out entirely perhaps by a Kaiser and 
his military system. 

If we would actually visualize the 
fact that there is a definite amount of 


| Sugar in the world and that every 
| spoonful we take cannot be eaten by 
; some person who has no substitute 


for it, we would be more careful. We 
have honey, molasses, corn syrup, 
dried fruits and the jams, jellies, pre- 
serves and fruit drinks we put up last 
summer when sugar was plentiful. 


Why We Must Save Sugar 


R. HOOVER tells us: “Americans 

eat- more sugar than other folks 
d6, more than is really good for them. 
We. have been using four ounces 
apiece daily, other people half as 
much. And now our Allies are down 
Con- 


pounds a year for each person; in 
France fourteen pounds, against a 
consumption in America of fifty-five 
pounds. 

“Instead of four ounces a day, use 
not more than two. That is more 
than folks have in Europe. Save at 
least an ounce of sugar a day. 

“Give the children syrup, honey, 
molasses, preserves. It’s better for 
them than candy. Munch raisins if 
you crave sweets. Go light on sugar 
in tea and coffee. Don’t leave any in 
the bottom of the cup. Stint yourself 
on sweet drinks. Eat cake without 
frosting or, better, substitute breads 
made with dried fruit, nuts and 
spices. 

“Nibbling sweets to tickle the pal- 
ate never did anyone any good. Too 
much makes a body logy. And now 
that sugar is wanted to win the war, 
it’s a sin to use any for mere indul- 
gence. 

“One ounce a day—that’s all it 
takes to make a stock of 1,185,000 tons 
this year for our Army and our AI- 
lies. Saving that ounce a day is part 
of your war service and mine.” 

Sugar is a real food and not just a 
luxury. The fact that the taste is 
pleasing is an incident. Sugar is a 


very completely absorbed food, more- 
over it is a quick-fuel food. It may 
be compared to the quick, intense 
heat of fat wood as compared to the 
longer continued heat of hardwood 
that starches yield. Men who are out 
of doors in the cold and wet need 
these even more than do we who live 
in warm houses. 

We ship sugar and candy instead of 
molasses, honey, preserves, etc., be- 
cause it is too expensive to give ship- 
room to’the water that is in the lat- 
ter. Sugar is 100 per cent sugar, but 
molasses is 25 per cent water and 
honey about 20 per cent. We ship 
1860 calories of fuel value when we 


ship a pound of sugar and 1785 when | 


we send the soldiers candy,, but only 
1290 when molasses is sent or 1520 
when we transport a pound of honey. 


What We Gain in Saving Sugar 


T TAKES a real jerk to drag one’s 

self out of a rut, and that is what 
we do when we substitute syrup for 
sugar in a cake, make cookies with 
honey, see that no sugar is left in the 
bottom of the cup, have dried fruits 
in cake and eliminate the icing, serve 
fruit instead of pie and cut down the 
sugar that we adults have used so 
carelessly. 

Beyond this we gain a broader 
knowledge of food possibilities; we 
realize with keener vision the indi- 
vidual part each must take in putting 
into the war the vim that will keep it 
from dragging to weary lengths; we 
are brought together in our realiza- 
tion of local and world interdepend- 
ence and, best of all, we are accepting 
the responsibilities of the finer, fuller, 
broader privileges that are being be- 
stowed upon women. 


EXTRACTS FROM A SOLDIER’S 
LETTER 


He Tells Us of the Women Who Are 
Serving in the British Army 





T IS the duty of our Forestry Divis- 
ion to keep the construction en- 
gineers supplied with what wood they 
need, and it keeps us hustling to do it. 
But it is fun, for we are well and hap- 
py. This open air life and regular 
hours and hard, but not exhausting, 
work makes us eat like tigers, sleep 
like dead men, and get up ready to 
frisk like colts: 

We visited an English camp several 
miles from here Thanksgiving, and I 
got the surprise of my life, for there 
were hundreds of the prettiest Eng- 
lish girls any country ever produced. 
There are regular companies of them 
and they live in barracks of their 
own, with cots and everything like 
ours. Did I say like? Well they’re 
not, for they have pictures and flow- 
ers everywhere. Women must be 
born with a love for flowers, for they 
seem to need them to be happy and 
they manage to grow them even 
there. One had a geranium growing 
with a German helmet for a flower 
pot. 

The girls’ clothes are the same as 
the men’s except that they wear 
skirts and their hats are round-brim- 
med. They do any work that will re- 
lease an able-bodied man for active 
duty. They are stenographers, clerks, 
telephone girls, record keepers in the 
commissariat department, cooks, 
clothes menders and dispensers and a 
dozen other things, among which are 
constructors of airplanes and tele- 
phones. One of the boys told me 
that they helped dress the wounds of 
the wounded horses. I do not know 


the truth of that, but I do know that | 


the sight of those sweet, wholesome, 
modest girls cured a great and grow- 
ing case of homesickness in me, even 
though I could not persuade a bloom- 
ing Tommy to introduce me to one of 
them. 

Thg only defect I have yet found in 
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50 Miles to Centralia— 














You can go any distance and any 
place in your Ford in comfort if you 
will equip it with the 











PATENTEO 


Shock Absorber Cars 


It makes a Ford ride as easily as 2 $2,000 
car. Gives you all the effect of the-expen- 
sive spring construction in the big 6, 8 and 
12 cylinder limousines. Absorbs every j 
and Jer. Prevents rebound aad sidesway. 
Mad e of chrome Vanadium steel— lasts 
as long as the car. Saves its price every 
your in greater tire mileage, reduced up- 
eep and decreased consumption of gasoline. 


10-Day Free Trial Offer 


Write today for Free Trial Blank 
and we will have » set of Hasslers 
pat em your Ford withent a cont 













pt 
offer and see for yourself. Write 
teday—NOW. 


ROBERT H. HASSLER, Inc. 
Dept. w.4 















Fresh, Reliable, Pure 
Guaranteed to Please 


Every Gardener and Planter # 

should test Our Northern Grown Seeds. 

3 SPECIAL OFFER 

We will mail post 

FOR 10c FAMOUS COLLECTION 
1 pkg. 60 Day Tomato . . 
1 pkg. Princess Radish e 
1 pkg. Self-Growing Celery . 
1 pkg. Earty Arrow-head Cabbage . 
1 pkg. Fullerton Market Lettuce 7 
Also 12 Varieties Choice Flower Seeds 


Write today! Send 10 cents to help 
pay postage and packing and receive 
the above ‘‘Famous Collec- 

tion’’ and our New Instrue- 

tive Garden Guide. 


Great Northern Seed Co. 
B73 Rese St. Reekferd, lilineis 


-— HEDGE!— 


Write for our illustrated 
folder which tells you what 
you ought to know about 


CITRUS TRIFOLIATA 


the great hedge plant. Stock-proof. 
Hardy. Handsome. Endorsed by leading 
horticulturists and agricultural writers 
of the South. My prices make first cost 
of the Citrus Trifoliata hedge less than 
that of any other fencing material. 


GUARANTEE NURSERY CO., 
Birmingham, Alabama. 
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qrerytbing tn the 6 the bic Beye line at 









A Wondertul Book en Seeds, Plants, Flowers— 

the finest catalog ever issued in Dixie. A South-. 
rm Book for Southern 
People. If you buy seed 
or plants you need this 


rr REUTER, 


', 
New Orleans, La. 








When writing to advertisers, say: “I am 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- 
sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability 
of all advertising it carries.” 

We guarantee the reliability of all thé 
advertising we carry. 
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Unele Sam’s method of doing things 
is that he has sent no companies of 
women over seas. Tell the girls to 
write often ‘but to do it in close writ- 
ing en thin note paper. 

Give my love to everyone who loves 
me, and if any of them start to pity 
me tell them to save it for themselves 
for Iam having a bully time. My only 
regret is that I’m not in the front 
trenches with a chance to plug a Hun. 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES 


HE art of shopping is a real one One 

weman who did not realize this said: “I 
would rather take what I can get at our lit- 
tle country store than be confused in the big 
town ones.” Of course, you want to take 
what yeu can get at the country store—that 
is, if tt has what you want, but why take 
what you do not want? 

Shepping would be easy if one would think 
well what she wants in material, color and 
amount, would write it on a list and when 
she goes to a store ask for that and nothing 
else. For instance, if Mrs. Smith goes into a 
store and tells the girls at the goods counter 
that she wants something to make up with 
@ blue serge, as you and I have both seen 
done, the girl does not know the dress, the 
Person who is to wear it, nor the size of the 
purse behind the purchase. If she had said, 
“I want some dark blue flowered or spotted 
material to make collars and cuffs for a blue 
serge dress for a fair young girl’ the gir) 
would have a little idea what to show. 

It fs a good thing to go to a good store on 
@ good street. It has a reputation to keep 
up and its word is therefore reliable. 

It is well to patronize one particular clerk; 
she gets to knew you and to take an inter- 
est in you and will often call your attention 
to bargains she would not bother to show 
to a chance customer 

*>_ * * 














“My daughter of fifteen will not be careful 
about eating, and so we get up at night ev- 
ery week or so, heating water and helping 
her over the spell of indigestion. Can you 
suggest any way of getting her to see that 
she should be more careful?” 

I believe that you and your husband 
should decide what is wise for your daugh- 
ter and tell her what she may or may not 
have. Perhaps your family doctor will help 
you decide, for she may need advice con- 
cerning constipation or perhaps a general 
tenic. 

I assume that your daughter is obedient, 
but as an aid, tell her of the toll that in- 
digestion takes from her beauty, also see to 
it that she takes dietetics in her home eco- 
nomic course; this includes a course in food 
Principles and the process of digestion. 
Should you have no course in home econom- 
ies, try to get it put into the school course. 

Ferbid her eating candy and other extras 
which many girls munch between meals and 
have on your table no food that taxes the di- 
gestion severely. If your daughter demurs 
tell her that story of the little girl who 
would not go to a dentist unless compelled 
to, though her complaints of the pain she 
suffered were loud and strenuous. 

“But, mother,” she said, “they are my own 
teeth. If I want to let them ache isn’t that 
my privilege?” 

“No, they are not your teeth,” the mother 
replied, “they are the family’s teeth, and the 
family suffers with them when they ache.” 


>» * 


“I wish The Progressive’ Farmer would 
talk more about people staying home and 
stop running around, There is a woman 
here who started a club for young. people 
and, goodness knows where it is going to 
end. Every week it is practicing for a play 
or going to singing classes or sewing for sol- 
diers. It gets everyone restless. The other 
night my husband said he wished we had 
the saloon back, and I believe it is just the 
children’y going and coming that made him 
get restless and say ft. When I was young’”’— 

The above is a quotation from a letter that 
is interesting because it is of the type we 
once found in our mail frequently and sel- 
dom receive today; from the woman who 
lives in the past and finds ft hard to adapt 
herself to the changing order of things. 

My dear, I wish I could agree with you 
about the young people’s club, but people 
must have some relaxation; the old as well 
@s the young, men as well as women. Let 
us be thankful that it is playing, singing 
and sewing, all innocent forms of pleasure. 
Blessings on the head of-“a woman here” 
for her sympathy and vision. 

“When I was young” times are past, for 
which let us be duly grateful. It was the 
day in which the man who was restless 
could, and did, go to the saloon for sociabtl- 
ity only too often. Instead of coming home 
happier, better citizens, as the children are 
doing, he got his companionship of a kind, 
but frequently he ended by being disgorged 
Penniless into the street or police station. 
Of course we do not want to overdo any good 
thing, but we work better for having a rea- 
— amount of pure, simple side-splitting 


n 
*_* * 


“My sewing machine runs perfectly and 
then suddenly stops and the wheels cannot 
be induced to turn. It does not need oiling. 
Jan you suggest the trouble?” 

Lay the machine on its side and move the 
wheel. If a pin or needle has found its way 
into the machinery it may dislodge it. In the 
meantime, write the manufacturer whose 
name is on the machine and he may suggest 
something. If you have a smal! serew driver 
it is not difficult to take the machine apart, 
clean the insides in kerosene and put it 
together again. 

* * 


“TI have a perfectly plain black serge dress. 
Would it be all right to combine it with 
some white challis with colored flowers in it? 
t do not want to spend any money on it?” 

Raise the skirt so that it comes within 
four inches or more of the floor. The shorter 
iresses are clean and comfortable. Make the 
Collarless neck high in the back and a nar- 


row “V" im front. Make from the chalits 
either one of the roll collars or a satlor one 
and line it with white lawn or thin silk. A 
bias string of the challis with a little ball 
or tassel on each end, tied In a bew, will 
break the point of the “V’’. 

Make detachable cuffs of the challis so 
they can be washed as necessary. If you have 
enough material from the shortening of the 
skirt, make straps about four inches wide 
with a little ironed tuck put in them length- 
wise. Put these pieces over the shoulder, 
letting them extend to the knee in front and 
behind, passing under a soft loose, broad 
belt. Cut one of the darkest flowers from 
the challis and embroider one om the end of 
each strap if you have a little dark embroid- 
ery silk. 

> -* * 


“Is whooping cough damgerous to young 
ehildren ?” 

It certainly is, and the younger the child 
the greater the danger. It ia highly con- 
tagious and quarantine should be strictly tn- 
sisted wpon if the neighbors have it in their 
homes, for at least five or six weeks. 

Whooping cough comes like a cold usually, 
with the addition of vomiting and is distress- 
ing. The person needs quantities of fresh 
air, preferably warm, and also quantities of 
drinking water. The diet should consist of 
soft, nourishing foods, such as milk, butter, 
baked Irish potatoes, custards, etc, 

The great danger of whooping cough !s in 
the bronchitis, pneumonia, abcesses in the 
ear and other diseases, that frequently fol- 
low. The best treatment for whooping cough 
is to avoid it. 

* * 


Winter canning is easy. As half a dozen 
bottles are emptied fill them with carrots, 
salsify and the other winter vegetables, and 
have them ready to serve at a few minutes 
notice. You have a fire going all the time 
anyway, so why not keep the bottles full? 

*> * * 


“Table cloths are hard to iron: is there no 
easier way? 

Yes, runners and dollies are easier and let 
who will say you are trying te put on style. 
It is easier to change a doily than a table- 
cloth. 

If you fold the tablecloths very carefully, 
a little damp, and put a heavy weight on 
them it will remove the wrinkles, but, of 
course, not give a a 


“My child wets the bed and she cannot be 
whipped or shamed out of it.” 

Take the poor child to the best doctor you 
know tmmediately; the cause may be ser- 
ious. 





ECONOMICAL RECIPES 


Hot Apples for Breakfast 

LICE the apples, without peeling, into a 

baking dish, add a very little sugar, syrup 
or honey and a little water. Put into the 
oven and they will probably be cooked by the 
time breakfast is ready to get on the table. 

Apples sliced into a little boiling water, 
boiled hard with the cover on, put through 
the potato ricer and sweetened slightly re- 
tain the aroma of the apples. A very little 
ground cinnamon or cloves seems to develop 
the apple flavor. Serve hot. 

Pry apples cut crosswise in three slices in 
sausage fat. If the apples are hard, leave 
the pan cover on for a few minutes. Sprinkle 
with sugar. Serve in hot dish. 

In the above recipes add very little sugar 
or the tart meat-accompaniment will be 
changed into a sweet dessert. 

Apple Sauce Cake 

Two cups apple sauce (unsweetened), two 
cups Orleans molasses, half a cup shorten- 
ing, two teaspoons soda, three cups flour, one 
cup chopped raisins and nuts, one teaspoon 
each allspice, nutmeg and cinnamon. Sim- 
mer together the apple sauce and molasses 
until dark red or brown. Let cool and add 
shortening, soda, flour, floured fruit and 
spices. Bake In a slow oven from two to two 
and a half hours. 

Dried Apple Cake 

Two cups dried apples, peaches or any 
kind dried fruit, two cups Orleans molasses, 
half cup shortening, two eggs, one cup milk, 
flour for stiff ,batter, one teaspoon soda, one 
cup seeded raisins, one teaspoon nutmeg, one 
teaspoon ground cinnamon, half a teaspoon 
ground cloves, juice of a lemon. 

Soak the fruit over night. Then chop very 
fine and simmer in the saucepan with the 
molasses for two hours and a half. Let it 
cool. Add beaten yolks of eggs to shorten- 
ing and beat until light. Add the milk, then 
the fruit and molasses. Beat hard for five 
minutes, Now add enough flour for a stiff 
batter and soda dissolved in a tablespoon of 
hot water. Mix well. Then add flour, rais- 
ins and spices and beat vigorously. Add the 
juice of lemon and finally the whites beaten 
to a stiff froth. The batter must be stiff but 
elastic enough to drop from spoon. Bake in 
moderate oven two hours. 

Rice and Tomatoes 

Brown two sliced ordinary-sized onions in 
two tablespoons of sausage fat, add a quart 
of canned tomatoes, a dried green pepper, 
half a little hot pepper, a sprig of green 
celery top (to be removed later), one tea- 
spoon salt, one-eighth teaspoon pepper. 

Let simmer on the back of the stove until 
it is thick. Add a cup of chicken or rabbit 
meat and two eups of boiled rice. Pour all 
into a baking dish and brown. Serve hot. 

This makes a complete mea! for eight per- 
sons With the addition of a little corn bread 
and a frutt or fruit juice, if bodily needs and 
not habit are considered. 

Codfish Cakes 


Soak codfish over night. In the morning 
break tnto flakes. To 1 cup fish add 2 cups 
cold cooked grits or Irish potato and one egg. 
Mix, drop small spoonfuls in hot f.t, brown 
and serve hot 











Russet Pears 
“We have some of them and they are as 
hard as when we picked them from the tree 


in the fall. They are good baked a long time 
with a sweet and a spice but is there any 
other way of using them?” 


Make some preserves of them by putting 
through the meat grinder, adding half as 
much honey or corn syrup and a little gin- 
Fer: boil until clear and thick and put into 
ars. 
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music-lover 
will want 







It has required 20 years of 
constant research, of steady {| 
application, of tireless effort, | 
and the expenditure of more { 
than Eleven Million Dollars f 
to place this Victor Record ff 
catalog in your hands. i 


|) 
This great book of 542 pages is the recognized authoritative index to Hi 
the world’s best music; to the greatest musical achievements of all time. ff 
Its pages are living tributes to the years of unceasing vigil spent in |} 
gathering the best music from every portion of the globe. They reflect {fj 
the hours upon hours which the greatest artists have devoted to recording 
iH ©6 their superb art for the delight of all generations, They attest to the 
lik] enormous amount of time and millions of dollars spent in developing the 
iin} art of recording to its present state of perfection, And through each and | 
ii] every page runs the story and proof of Victor Supremacy, | 
Bvery mosic-lover will want a copy of this great Victor catalog of music. Byverybody | 
tq should have this book, whether or not they have a Victrola. All will appreciate it because 
ai «sof the information sbout artists, opera and posers, and the > its and illus- 
trations it contains, Any Victor dealer will gladly give you a copy of this great catalog of 
music, or we will mail you a copy free, postage paid, . H 
Victor Talking Machine Co., Camden, N. J.,U. 5. A 4 
Berliner G hh Co, M eat, Canadian Distributors ; 
New Victor Records demonstrated at all dealers on the Ist of each moath 
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THAT’S RIGHT, 
UNCLE SAM. 






Kerosene instead Thrifty, healthy birds, well fed 

Catoline. get more mile huee d face from lice; some neat, 

| ee cok eomcihetionion wiiieaiate 
.M. C. does e nw mak- 

Seti sey aes eee ing every oa to satisfy cus- 








When writing to advertisers say, “I saw 
your advertisement tn The Progressive Far- 
met. 

The man who's wise will advertise. 
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59-50” means that I stand ready 
to meet ze half way on 
engine prices—sell direct from fac- 
ees immediate Shipment—save you $15 to 
according to size. I make nothing but 
engines—Kerosene and Gasoline—2 to 22 H-P.~ 
Ee you the benefit of $1 years continuous, 
paatoe’, engine-building experience. Write 
oe Sten price list—all styles—Stationary, 
and Saw-Rig. 










oir ENGINES 


time-tried and time- teated—cut fuel cost 50 
per cent, using kerosen¢é—start as easy as a 
ges: engine. My terms are Cash, Paymente, 
tee. 







Money Bown—90-Day Trial—5- Year Guaran- 
Read my new illustrated book, “How To 
Judge , before you choose any engine. 
This is a book for the farm owner as well as 
the shop ort By -return il—FREE, 
D. H. WITTE, 


WITTE "ENGINE WORKS 


2351 Oakland Ave., Kansas City, Bo. 
2351 Empire Bldg. Pitts urgh, P. 











Nitrate of Soda 


Data as to increased crop yields 
due to the use of Nitrate are 
available. Why not make your 
business of crop fertilizing 
profitable by the use of Nitrate 
of Soda whose efficiency is 
known ? 


A bushel of corn or wheat 
or a bale of cotton today will 
buy more Nitrate and more 
Acid Phosphate than ever be- 
fore. 


Send for “Increased Crop Yields 
from the use of Nitrate of Soda” 


Dr. WM. S. MYERS, Director 


Chilean Nitrate Committee 
25 Madison Avenue, New York 
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MOINES INCUBATOR CO, 767 Second St.. Bes Meinss, ta. 


Year Round Grazing, Water 
Live Stock Pay in Flerida 


No cold to feed Senjnst fertile lands produce 
corn, hay, forage. Local markets pay well for tak ste. stock 
Sadeuy product, South Tampa Garden lands, close to 
Tampa, banking, manufactur: jee. and shit pbuilding city; 
ved roads, rural delivery, telephones: fertile, we 
—.. reasonable, Complete satisfaction or money 
turned on inspection. Terms if de Booklet free. 


TAMPA BAY LAND CO., Desk 12, Tampa, Florida 
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The Hoosier Schoolmaster 








By EDWARD EGGLESTON 














SYNOPSIS 

W BEN young Ralph Hartsook secures the 

Flat Creek district school he learns that 
the attitude of his patrons is ‘no lickin’, no 
learnin’’; and to hold the respect of the 
school he must be able to whip his largest 
pupil, the neighborhood bully. Through the 
timely warning of little Shocky and his own 
resolution to succeed at any cost, he is able 
to turn some of the practical “jokes” aimed 
at him on the perpetrators, and thus wins 
the admiration of Bud Means, the bully. 
At a public “spelling school” the Master 
spells down the local champion, but is in 
turn spelled down by Hannah Thompson, 
the Means’ bound girl. Ralph walks 
home with Hannah, in whom he has 
become interested, to the chagrin of 
Ma Means, who is bent upon securing the 
Master for her daughter, Mirandy. Unable 
to sleep, Ralph takes a walk in the night 
and sees a party on horseback. He recog- 
nizes Dr. Small and Pete Jones. The next 
morning the neighborhood is aroused at the 
news of a robbery. 


CHAPTER XIV.—(Continued) 

E SAT musing a good while try- 

ing to convince himself of the 

truth of what he had just been 
saying to Shocky—that God would in- 
deed bring things out right at last. 
Would it all come out right if Bud mar- 
ried Hannah? Would it all come out 
right if he were driven from Flat 
Creek with a dark suspicion upon 
his character? Did God concern him- 
self with these things? Was there 
any God? It was the same old strug- 
gle between Doubt and Faith. And 
when Ralph looked up, Shocky had 
departed. 

In the next hour Ralph fought the 
old battle of Armageddon. 1 shall 
not describe it. You will fight it in 
your own way. No two alike. The 


“Why I could chaw you all up.” 
“T know that.” 


“Well, you’re the grittiest feller I 
ever did see, and ef you’d jest kep off 
of my ground I wouldn’t a touched 
you. But I a’n’t a-goin to be cut out 
by no feller a livin’ ’thout thrashin’ 
him in an inch of his life. You see 
I wanted to git out of this Flat Crick 
way. We’re a low-lived set here in 
Flat Crick. And I says to myself, 
I'll try to be somethin’ more nor 
Pete Jones, and dad, and these other 
triflin,’ good-fer-nothin’ ones ‘bout 
here. And when you come I says, 
There’s one as’ll help me. And what 
do you do with your book-larnin’ 
and town manners but start right out 
to git ower. the gal that I'd picked 
out, when I'd picked her out kase I 
thought, not bein’ Flat Crick born 
herself, she might help a feller to do 
better! Now I won't let nobody cut 
me out without givin’ ‘em the best 
thrashin’ it’s in these ’ere arms to 
give.” 

“But I haven't tried to cut you 
out.” 

“You can’t fool me.” 

“Bud, listen to me, and then thrash 
me if you will. I went with that girl 
once. When I found you had some 
claims, I gave her up. Not because 
I was afraid of you, for I would rath- 
er have taken the worst thrashing 

ou can give me than give her up. 

ut I haven’t spoken to her since 
the night of the first spelling-school. 
“You lie!” said Bud, doubling his 





ones. 


comes. 


pers miss the joy and excitement of reading “The Hoosier School- 
master” just because you may not have read the earlier chapters. 
The condensed outline of what they contained, given in small type at 
the beginning of each week’s installment, will put you right into the 
heart of the story, will give you the gist of all that has gone before 
and prepare you for enjoying this week’s chapter and all the later 
Read the “Synopsis” and join the thousands of readers, young 
and old, who are watching for this delightful serial every week that 











important thing is the End. If you 
come out as he did, with the doubt 
gone and the trust in God victorious, 
it matters little just what shape the 
battle may take. Since Jacob be- 
came Irsael there have never been 
two such struggles alike, save in that 
they all end either in victory or in 
defeat. 

It was after twelve o’clock on that 
Christmas day when Ralph put his 
head out the door of the school-house 
and called out: “Bud, I’d like to see 
you.” 

Bud did not care to see the master, 
for he had only resolved to “thrash 
him” and have done with him. But 
he couldn’t back out, certainly not in 
sight of the others who were passing 
along the road with him. 

“I don’t want the rest of you,” said 
Ralph in a decided way, as he saw 
that Hank and one or two others 
were resolved to come also. 

“Thought maybe you ’d want some- 
body to see far play,” said Hank as 
he went off sheepishly. 

“Tf I did, you would be the last one 
I should ask,” said Ralph. “There’s 
no unfair play in Bud, and there is in 
you.” And he shut the door. 

“Now, looky here, Mr Ralph Hart- 
sook,” said Bud. “You don’t come 
no gum games -over me with your 
saft mind. You’ ve got to promise to 
leave these ’ere diggins, or I’ve got 
to thrash you.” 

“You'll have to thrash me, then,” 
said Ralph, turning a little pale, but 
remembering the bulldog. “But you'll 


tefl me what it’s all about, won’t 
you?” 
“You know well enough. Folks 


says you know more ’bout the rob- 
bery at the Dutchman’s than you 
orter. But I don’t believe them. Fer 
them as says it is liars and thieves 
theirselves. ’Ta’n’t fer none of that. 

And I shan’t tell you what it is fer. 
So now, if you won’t travel, why, take 
off your coat and git ready fer a 
thrashing.” 

The master took off his coat and 
showed his slender arms. Bud laid 
his off, and showed the physique of a 
prize-fighter. 

“You a’n’t a-goin to fight me?” said 
Bud: 

“Not unless you make me.” 
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fists. 

Ralph grew red. 

“You was a-waitin’ on her last Sun- 
day right afore my eyes, and a-tryin’ 
to ketch my attention too. So when 
you're ready say so.” 

“Bud, there is some misunderstand- 
ing.” Hartsook spoke slowly and felt 
bewildered. “I tell you that I did 
not speak to Hannah last Sunday, and 
you know I didn’t.” 

“Hanner!” Bud’s eyes grew large. 
“Hanner,” Here he gasped for breath, 
and looked around. “Hanner!” He 
couldn’t get any further than the 
name at first. “Why, plague take it, 
who said Hanner?” 

“Mirandy said you were courting 
Hannah,” said Ralph, feeling round 
in a vague way to get his ideas to- 
gether. 


“Mirandy! Thunder! You believ- 
ed Mirandy! Well! Now, looky 
here, Mr. Hartsook, ef you was to 


say that my sister lied, I'd lick you 
till yer hide wouldn’t hold shucks. 
But I say, twix you. and me and the 
gate-post, don’t you never believe 
nothing that Mirandy Means says. 
Her and marm has set theirselves 
like fools to git you. Hanner! Well, 
she’s a mighty nice gal, but you're 
welcome: to her. I never tuck no 
shine that air way. But I was out 
of school last Thursday and Friday 
a-shucking corn to take to mill a- 
Saturday. And when I come past 
the Squire’s and seed you talking to 
a gal as is a gal, you know”—here 
Bud hesitated and looked foolish— 
“T felt hoppin’ mad.” 

Bud put on his coat. 

Ralph put on his coat. 

Then they shook hands and Bud 
went out. Ralph sat looking into 
the fire. There was no conscientious 
difficulty now in the way of his 
claiming Hannah. The dry forestick 
lying on the rude stone andirons 
burst into a blaze. The smoldering 
hope in the heart of Ralph Hartsook 
did the same. He could have Han- 
nah if he could win her. But there 
came slowly back the recollection of 
his lost standing in Flat Creek. There 
was circumstantial evidence against 
him. It was evident that Hannah be- 
lieved something of this. What oth- 
er. stories Small might have put in 
circulation he did not know. ould 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Small try to win Hannah’s love to 
throw it away again, as he had done 
with others? At least he would not 
spare any pains to turn the heart of 
the bound girl against Ralph. 

The bright flame on the forestick, 
which Ralph had _ been watching 
flickered and burned low. 





CHAPTER XV 
The Church of the Best Licks 


UST as the flame on the forestick, 

which Ralph had watched so in- 
tensely, flickered and burned low, and 
just as Ralph with a heavy but not 
quite hopeless heart rose to leave, 
the latch lifted and Bud re-entered. 


“I wanted to say something,” he 
stammered, “but you know it’s hard 
to say it. I ha’n’t no book-larnin to 
speak of, and some things is hard to 
say when a man ha’n’t got book- 
words to say ’em with. And they’s 
some things a man can’t hardly ever 
one. anyhow to anybody.” 

ere Bud stopped. But Ralph 
spoke in such a matter-of-course way 
in reply that he felt encouraged to 
go on. 

“You gin up Hanner kase you 
thought she belonged to me. That’s 
more’n I’d a done by a long shot. 
Now, arter I left here jest now, I 
says to myself, a man what can gin 
up his gal on account of sech a feel- 
ing fer the rights of a Flat Cricker like 
me, why, dog-on it, says I, sech a 
man is the man as can help me do 
better. I don’t know whether you're 
a Hardshell or a Saftshell, or a Me- 
thodist, or a Campbellite, or a New 
Light, or a United Brother, or,a Mil- 
lerite, or what-not. But | says, the 
man what can do the clean thing by 
a ugly feller like me, and stick to it, 
when I| was jest ready to eat him up, 
is a kind of a man to tie to.’ 

Here Bud stopped in fright at his 
own volubility, for he had run his 
words off like a piece learned by 
heart, as though afraid that if he 
stopped he would not have courage 
to go on. 

Ralph said that he did not be- 
long to any church, and he was afraid 
he couldn’t do Bud much good. But 
his tone was full of sympathy, and, 
what is better than sympathy, a 
yearning for sympathy. 

“You see,” said Bud, “I wanted to 
git out of this low-lived, Flat Crick 
way of livin’. We’re a hard set down 
here, Mr. Hartsook. And I’m gittin’ 
to be one of the hardest of ’em. But 
I never could git no good out of 
Bosaw with his whisky and mean- 
ness. And I went to the Mount Ta- 
bor church concert. I heard a man 
discussin’ baptism, and regeneration, 
and so on. That didn’t seem no cure 
for me. I went to a revival over at 
Clifty. Well, ’twarn’t no use. First 
night they was a man that spoke 
about Jesus Christ in sech a way that 
I wanted to foller him everywhere. 
But I didn’t feel fit. Next night I 


come back with my mind made up. 


that I’d try Jesus Christ, and see ef 
he’d have me. But laws! they was 
a big man that night that preached 
hell. Not that I don’t believe they’s 
a hell. They’s plenty not a thousand 
miles away as deserves it, and I don’t 
know as I’m too good for it my- 
self.. But he pitched it at us, and 
stuck it in our faces in sech a way 
that I got mad. And I says, Well, ef 
God sends me to hell he can’t make 
me holler ’nough nohow. You see my: 
dander was up. And when my dan- 
der’s up, I wouldn’t gin up fer the 
devil hisself. The preacher was so 
insultin’ with his way of doin’ it. He 
seemed to be kind of glad that we 
was to be damned, and he preached 
somethin’ like some folks swears. It 
didn’t sound a bit like the Christ the 
little man preached about the night 
afore. So what does me and a lot 
of fellers do but slip out and cut off 
the big preacher’s stirrups, and hang 
‘em on to the rider of the fence, and 
then set his hoss loose! And-since that 
day, sometimes I did, and sometimes 
I didn’t, want to be better. And to- 
day it seemed to me that you must 
know somethin’ as would help me.’ 


Nothing is worse than a religious 
experience kept ready to be exposed’ 
to the gaze of everybody, whether 
the time is appropriate or not. But 
never was a religious experience 
more appropriate than the account 
which Ralph gave to Bud of his 
Struggle in the Dark. The confes- 
sion of his weakness and wicked sel- 
fishness was a great comfort to 
Bud. 4 

(Continued next week) 
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THE POULTRY YARD 





Poulty Notes for January 


ITH the opening of the new year, 

the season of active operations in 
the poultry yard also begins. Remem- 
bering that it is the early hatched 
chicks—the February and March 
broods—that make the early fall lay- 
ers, and the well developed fowls for 
next fall and winter shows, every ef- 
fort should be made to get everything 
in the best of shape in the poultry de- 
partment. 

a a 

By this time, every one handling 
chickens and having the breeding 
pens made up has had a chance to ob- 
serve closely several points. Are the 
hens and pullets active, hustling, con- 
stantly scratching and hunting? Not 
just for their grain feed—but for the 
toothsome morsels of animal food— 
grubs, worms, or insects of all kinds? 
Do they show bright, high-colored 
combs and wattles, and are they 
“craking” well—an evidence they are 
on the laying job? Where any of 
the females are weak on these points, 
better take them out of the breeding 
pen, for even should they lay some 
eggs, their lack of vigor will result in 
weak, infertile eggs, or chicks of low 
vitality. Fill their places by others 
that are hustlers. . 

SY 2-4 

How about the head of the flock? 
Assuming you selected him because of 
good “points,” so far as externals go, 
is he proving himself a strong, active 
breeder, right on the job all the time, 
or does he play favorite, and slight 
any of the flock? Watch closely for 
any indications of weakness in these 
inatters, and act accordingly. 

* ox 

If everything is apparently working 
well in the poultry yard, an impor- 
tant matter must now be considered. 
Are the eggs produced fertile—will 
they produce strong, vigorous chicks? 
No breeder can afford to set for hatch- 
ing any greatnumber of eggs, or sell 
any for hatching, until a thorough test 
of the eggs from any pen or yard has 
been made. Two or three test hatches 
should be made from every pen, exer- 
cising the same care in selecting the 
eggs as you will later in selecting 
eggs for sale. 

xk Ok 

If eggs for test hatches are put un- 
der hens, at least three hatches should 
be made, to allow for the uncertain 
disposition of hens as sitters. Then 
every care should be taken to provide 
good nests, well sheltered, and so 
placed as to insure for each sitting 
hen absolute privacy. Use insecticides 
to kill, or better to prevent, lice or 
mites troubling the hens. Feed and 
water should be good, and _ con- 
veniently placed. And if at all possi- 
ble all the other fowls should be kept 
out of the sitting apartment. How- 
ever, at this early time of the year, 
we rarely find many hens getting 
broody. So the incubator has its in- 
nings. 

x * * 

There are incubators and incuba- 
tors. All incubator makers claim 
their machines will hatch—but we've 
had experiences with the “machines.” 
Some very satisfactory, others the re- 
verse, some absolutely ludicrous. One, 
a very early make, filled with eggs 
bought at a country cross-roads store, 
we had to house in a log house, large, 
and beautifully ventilated, for lots of 
the “chinking” and more of the mud 
plastering fell out under the attacks 
of a series of heavy winds. Well, we 
almost slept over that machine, and 
often had it covered with blankets or 
quilts because of cold and wind. And 
that cheap thing hatched out of those 
“store eggs,” apparently more chicks, 
and, oh, how variegated a lot—than 
there seemed to be shells for! 

* * * 

But, we've also had highly advertis- 
ed machines, priced in proportion to 
- claims made, housed in unexception- 
able quarters, filled with carefully se- 


lected “guaranteed fertile” eggs, ev- 


cry point in the “instruction for use” | 


carefully followed up—that at times, 
did not bring out 40 per cent hatches. 
You can’t always tell! 

es 


Eggs for hatching must be abso- 
lutely clean,—not washed clean, but 
laid in clean, dry nests, and promptly 
and regularly gathered. Keep them 
ciean and dry. The surface of the egg 
shell is provided with a mucilaginous 
coating that tends to keep out of the 
egg germs and impurities that would 
affect its keeping and its hatching 
qualities. Allowing the egg to be wet 
tends to remove this coating. Hence 
the importance of keeping eggs clean 


aad dry. 
* * «© 


The vitality of the germ in a fertil- 
ized egg is probably at its maximum 
when the egg is first laid, and if the 
egg is kept exposed to a temperature 
approximately 98 to 100 degrees, the 
development of the germ continues. 
When, under a hen or .in an incu- 
bator, this high temperature is kept 
up uniformly for 21 days the result 
is usually a chick. If for any cause 
there is a serious drop in the temper- 
ature, the growth of the chick germ is 
arrested, and it dies. 





On the other | 


hand, if an egg is stored, and kept at | 
a low temperature, there is a suspen- | 


sion of the development process until 
the egg is placed either under a henor 
in an incubator. But with every addi- 
tional day of such storage, and sus- 
pension of development, there is a de- 
crease in the vital force in the germ, 
and even if the egg is later exposed to 
hatching heat, the diminished vital 
force results in a slower development 
of the germ. It follows, that to obtain 
good, and uniform hatches, all the 
eggs in one clutch should be of as un- 
iform age as’ possible and from 
one to five-day-old eggs will give gen- 
erally better results than older ones. 
* * * 


Considering the fact that 








early | 


hatches are of importance, and that | 


sufficient broody hens at this season 
are scarce, the poultryman must fall 


back on the incubator and the select- | 


ion of a machine is of prime impor- 
tance. 

We have seen incubators, low- 
priced, that were simply parts, knock- 


ed down, and not even completely | 


fitted together. 
machine at any price. To put one up 
requires some special tools, and real- 
ly good mechanical ability, beside a 
thorough knowledge of the principles 
involved in incubation. There are only 
three parts that usually have to be at- 
tached to a well made incubator 
when received. The legs: These 


Do not buy such a | 


should be already fitted, with screw | 


holes made where needed. The rod, 
or bar, carrying the disk that hangs 
over the lamp chimney. These must 
be put in place and connected with 
the thermostat. Then, the thermom- 
eter, which is put in place after ma- 
chine is completely set up. All good 


machines have full details for this | 


work, 

In operating a machine, follow in- 
structions closely. Take ample time 
in regulating the heat control, before 
a single egg is put in, and do not fool 
with this regulator after eggs are put 
in. Follow closely instructions for 
cleaning lamp, turning eggs, moisture, 
etc. 

Attend to these details well, 
remember that each individual item 
is of vital importance, and exercise 
patience. If you get a 40 per cent 
hatch, it will pay well (provided you 
raise 80 per cent of the chicks). A 60 
to 80 per cent hatch is good, over that 
very unusual. Then, be sure to pro- 
vide a good, ample sized brooder, use 
it with the same ever watchful care, 
and success should be yours. 





“To shape. the whole future is not. our 
problem, but only faithfully a small part of 
| ae The genera! issue will, as it has 
always done, rest well with a higher intelli- 
gence than ours.’’—Carlyle. 
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The War and 
The Southern Farmer 


The war has tremendously increased the de- 
mand for butter fat, cheese and other dairy 
products; prices have mounted steadily. The 
South with its cheap feeds and open winters 1s 
the ideal dairy country. The time has come 
when every Southern farmer can put his dairy 
ona paying basis. Even if you have only a 
few cows, you can at once make a start toward 
modern scientific dairying—the kind that pays. 
Read 


Hoard’s Dairyman 


and learn just how America’s leading dairymen 
are meeting war-time conditions. It is a weekly 
journal devoted exclusively to dairy farming. 
It will tell you the methods and experience of 
the leaders in every section of the United States. 


Its editors are practical men who have been 
educated and trained from boyhood in the 
science and art of dairying. 


Hoard’s Dairyman is recognized as the highest authority 
on feeding, breeding and marketing. It is absolutely 
reliable. sk any successful dairyman about Hoard’s, 
and he will tell you that for nearly half a century it has 
been the dairy farmer’s chief instructor—truest guide. 


The reading of Hoard’s Dairyman is a moneymaking 
proposition. It has helped many a dairy farmer to in- 
crease his butter production from 50 to 150 Ibs. yearly 
per cow. It can show you how to increase your pro- 
duction enough to pay for itself many times over when 
a whole year’s subscription can be had for the price of 
only about two pounds of butter. 


Special “Get-Acquainted” Offer 


Just to prove that Hoard’s Dairyman will help you make 
more money, we'll send it for four months—17 weeks 
—for only 25c. Send soma, and enjoy it during these 
long evenings. Do it NOW! 


HOARD’S DAIRYMAN 


BOX P FORT ATKINSON, WISCONSIN 
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Plant Groceries 
Nitrogen! Phosphorous! Potash! 


When meal time comes around plants are 

going to call and clamor for these three dishes 

of plant food. They're going to have an ap- 

= like a fourteen-year-old after two 
s work at the wood pile. 

If you let the stock in the soll's pantry run down last 
season you'll have to stock it up this year—or the plants are 
going to be lean and lanky like a half starved boy—and about 
as good for work. Legumes and lime and good cultivation will 
make the mechanical condition good and the soil more fertile, 
but it wiil not supply the many pounds of plant food on — 
- yeahs Give this crop a square meal 


Old Buck 


Guano 

















IN GUARANTEED BAGS 
enone = ee 
ee | 
In this fertilizer you buy the 
are factories that change these 
SUPERIORITY materials into a Gnished pro- 
. J] duct worth much more than the 
—Soluble Plant raw materials cost. Those 
’ Food. plants witl work for you day 
‘ 1 and night changing Nitrogen 
2-Perfectly and Phosphoric Acid and Pet. 
Mixed. ash into corn and tobacco an: 
3-—Can't Clog j] cotton. Butif you don't give 
Drills them enough raw material they 
will shut down half the time 
4-100 Ibs. More Jf and loaf. 
Guano. , i a pe the plants Ste 
BG lactorics) why not give them 
a_i enough material to make them 
work steadily changing fertil- 
6—kLxcceed Apal- {f izer into money-making crops. 
yaw. No more work on your part 
simply letting the plants work 
around with the hands of the 

















clock instead of starting work 
date ta the morning and quitting when the sun is bigh. 
The eix reasons are a guide to the fertilizer to buy thie 
year. Note them—and if there is no merchant who can supply 
you with OLD BUCK BRANDS, write us. 


Old Buck Guano Co. 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA (2) 


Sea RMR BITS RO 
EGGS-POULTRY 


We are the largest handlers of Egge and Poultry 
in the South. 
WHAT HAVE YOU TO SHIP? 


The highest market price guaranteed with quick 
returns. Give us « trial, References, ist Nationa! 
Bank, Richmond, Va. 


WOODSON-CRAIG CO., 
Commission Merchants, RICHMOND, VA. 

















For Sale--IDEAL SMALL FARM 


IN DBINKING WATER DISTANCE OF 

MT. VERNON MINERAL SPRINGS. 
Good buildings. High state of cultivation. Larse 
young peach orchard will come in full bearing 
mext year. Quick action. Going to sell it now 


WRITE OR WIRE 
C. A. BRAY, Greensboro, N. C. 











For the Best, Early, Improved 
Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed 


which are generally admitted to be 
the best of all the short staple va- 
rieties, address 


W.N. COLEMAN, Culverton, Ga. 














rnodel; powerful, durable, low fuel cost. 2 to 22 


h.p. Payments. dsome new catalog free. 


j about to undergo the same fate. 








Our Farmers’ Union Page 





Devoted to Education, Organization, Codperation and Marketing 
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WHAT LOCAL UNIONS ARE 
DOING 


Interesting Reports From All Over 
North Carolina—Try a Codperative 
Sawmill—The Union and Politics 


ECRETARY W. H. Oden, of Web- 

ster Local Union, in Beaufort 
County, says his Union has a trading 
fund of $250 and a small storage 
house for pur- 
chases and the vol- 
ume of business 
amounts to sever- 
al thousand dol- 
lars'a year. The 
place of business 
is open only on 
Saturdays. There 
isn’t any good rea- 
son why groups of 
organized farmers 
should not do all their trading on cer- 
tain days and thereby get distributive 
serviceat least possible cost. Ihave re- 
ferred to the economic value of special 
days for distributive service several 
times, and its importance cannot be 
overemphasized. The only way we can 
be able to get the service at a saving is 
to avoid some of the overhead ex- 
penses which the regular retailer, who 
stays by his business six days in the 
week, cannot avoid. In the Middle 
West the livestock shipping associa- 
tions do not have more than two days 
each week for assembling livestock 
for shipping, and this is the rule also 
with some other notable codperative 
associations. 





> * * 


Wake Cross Local Union, in Wake 
County, has made arrangements for 
the stronger members to lend money 
to the weaker ones to buy their fer- 
tilizers, writes Secretary A. H. Mas- 
sey. This Union has also installed a 
local saw mill, corn mill, and cotton 
gin all of which are in successful op- 
eration. “We have our Local Union 
hall over the mill room—all paid for 
and doing fine,” says Brother Massey. 

-_ * * 

Secretary A. Watson, of Spring 
Garden Loca! Union, in Craven Coun- 
ty, also reports that ten members are 
buying a saw mill. Since the price of 
lumber has gone skyward, a portable 
saw mill, bought and operated in a 
cooperative way, ought to appeal to 
members who have timber that may 
be sawed either for use in buildings, 
on the farm or for the market. And 
with greatly increased demands for 
coal which makes it impossible for 


residents of towns and cities to se- 
cure enough coal for heating pur- 
poses, the demand for wood will 


greatly increase. Groups of organiz- 
ed farmers can, therefore, make it 
worth while to codperate in the pur- 
chase of portable wood sawing otit- 
fits. 

* * * 

Heve’s a note from Secretary A. T. 
Moretz, of Pisgah Local Union, Alex- 
ander County: “I will make a sug- 
gestion that may be of benefit to oth- 
er locals. We found that our Local 
Union was organized on too much 
sentiment and not enough business, 
and sentiment withered and we were 
The 
farmers went into mercantile codpera- 
tion and made a failure, being inexper- 
ienced in that line. Then the work 
of reconstruction began. We made 
subscriptive orders for groceries and 
other supplies and every man was on 
the job at the school house to receive 
his part, and our meetings began to 
improve, and it didn’t necessitate a 
large trading fund. Fifty dollars used 
on this plan will surprise you. There 
is no expense—no clerk hire to pay— 
and only $3 a year interest, and that 
fifty-dollar trade fund is capable of 
doing $5,200 worth of business a year 
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if you invest it every meeting, twice 


a month.” And this reminds me of 
the oft-repeated statement of one of 
the best authorities on rural codper- 
ation that codperative buying is a 
good thing, but codperative merchan- 
dizing is not so good. 

x* * * 

“The Union in our county has be- 
come top-heavy with political lead- 
ers,” said a member from one of the 
mountain counties. It isn’t often that 
a complaint of this kind is raised. 
Heretofore farmers’ organizations 
have afforded a good field for the ac- 
tivities of self-seeking politicians, but 
a constitutional provision in the or- 
ganic law of the Farmers’ Union has 
imposed restrictions that have made 
it rather rough sailing for the few 
who have undertaken to capitalize 
the notoriety achieved by reason of 
official connection with the Union in 
attempts to land into political offices. 
A man who owes his popularity en- 
tirely to his official connection with 
the Farmers’ Union has no moral 
right to undertake to capitalize that 
notoriety in a political way and, per- 
sonally, I am exceedingly glad that 
those who have attempted it thus far 
have met with inglorious defeats. It is 
incidentally the business of the Farm 
ers’ Union to secure legislation that 
affects the life and business of the 
farmer but not to elect Union officials 
to political office. J: 2. G. 


WITH RURAL SCHOOLS IN 
JANUARY 





Try Some Spelling Matches and Par. | 


ents’ Meetings to Bring Everybody 
Out—Start Now in Order to In- 
crease Local Taxation This Year 
RDINARILY during January we 
have a larger attendance in our 
rural schools than in any other month. 
Hence our teachers should plan for 
the very best work 
possible during 
this month. For 
one thing, if we 
have not organiz- 
ed that debating 
society yet we 
should lose no 


time in doing so. 
* * + 





This, too, is a 
leisure month on 


MR. WRIGHT 
the farms, and affords a fine opportun- 


ity for holding parents’ meetings. At 
least two of these should be held 
during the month, preferably on Fri- 
day afternoons when the children can 
have some recitations, declamations, 
songs, etc., for the entertainment of 
visitors. No pains should be spared 
to get the patrons and the members 
of the local school board to come out, 
Advertise the meeting for several 
days in advance, see as many of the 
parents as possible, and insist on their 
being present. Keep them reminded 
of the date through the children. 
Then when you have them with you, 
take advantage of the opportunity to 
discuss any plans you have in mind 
for the improvement of the school. 
Talk freely to the parents about the 
work of their children, insisting on 
home study on the part of the pupils. 
These occasions can be made very 
helpful by the tactful teacher. 
*- «x «* 

Another good feature for the 
month’s work is the old time “spelling 
match.” In quite a number of schools 
which the writer happens to know 
these occasions are made the means 
of getting together of the people of 
the community, both old and young. 
These spelling bees furnish not only 
a means of social recreation and en- 
joyment, but are educative as well. 


And those of us who have observed the 
modern trend of spelling among our | 


school boys and girls know only too 








Ober Fertilizers 
Needed in 1918 


WHEN prices are low and 

fertilizers are cheap, it pays 
to feed your soil. But it pays far 
better to fertilize now than it 
ever paid before. Labor is very 
scarce. Intensive cultivation with 
more fertilizer will save labor. 


It is profitable and patriotic to 
feed your soil this year so that 
your soil can feed the nation. 
Ober Fertilizers mixed by the 
Obermethod. The work is done 


by giant mixers that make every 
pound of Guano analyze the same. 
There are special formulas for corn, 
cotton, tobacco, and other crops, 
Write for full information. 


G. OBER & SONS CO. 


(12) Department A 


BALTIMORE, MD. ATLANTA, GA. 


OBER. 
FERTILIZERS 





We Subdivide and Sell City, 
Suburban and Farm Property 
at Auction 


The service we render our cli- 
ents is complete in every detail. 
At sales conducted by us we 
write all deeds and other pa- 
pers, collect the cash payments 
on purchases, obtain signed 
notes, etc., furnishing a com- 
plete and comprehensive state- 
ment of each transaction to our 
clients. We make necessary im- 
provements on property, sub- 
divide and attend to the pub- 
licity details of each sale. Di- 
rect Evidence, copy of which 
we will mail you free, tells you 
what we have done for others— 
what we can do for you. Write 
for it today. References: any 
bank in Petersburg or Green- 
ville. 


Atlantic Coast Realty Co., 


The Name That an Your Confidenee. 


Greenville, North Carolina. 
Petersburg, Virginia. 


FSX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing 
lasts longer; toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because sold direct. 
Strictly first-grade, 1 piece rolls of 108 
with cement and nails. Anybody 
Write for free cireular and 
and order at once, 
low prices. 








so as to in- 


samples 
Satisfaction 


sure present 
guaranteed. 
SMITH-COURTNEY CO., 
821 East Cary St., Richmond, Va. 
South’s Oldest and Largest 
nery and Supply House. 





FARM FOR SALE—30-t0rs farm. aan, 

“ted to the growth of 
cotton, tobacco, potatoes, corn, wheat, oats, and 
grasses, and ts the best cattle farm I know of. 
Located in Chatham County, two miles from the 
railroad, good buildings, fertile land. Erenty of 
open land and plenty of wood. Quick act 
Going to sell. Write or wire 


C. A. BRAY 


Greensboro, North Carolina 





Remember that if what you want to buy 
is not advertised in The Progressive Farmegs, 
you can often get it by putting a little notiese 
in our Farmers’ Exchange. 
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well that there is a falling away from 
former efficiency in this direction. 
And alas! the tendency is not confin- 
ed alone to the school children, but is 
seen cropping out now and then 
among teachers themselves! In many 
of our schools, perhaps the majority 
of them, these spelling matches are 
held at night under the direct super- 
vision of the teacher. 

* & * 

One of the days to be observed this 
month is the birthday of General Rob- 
ert E. Lee. This day is made a state 
holiday in some of the Southern 
states. If observed, it should be with 
appropriate exercises, and the pat- 
rons and the school committeemen 
should be invited to attend. We might 
make use of the observance of this 
day to teach patriotism and love of 
country to the boys and girls in our 
schools. 

/~ » * 

Another suggestion for January is 
the agitation of local taxation for 
schools. A great many of our coun- 
ty boards of education hold monthly 
meetings now and could pass upon a 
petition, for a local tax election at the 
meeting on the first Monday in Feb- 
ruary. These petitions would of nec- 
essity have to be presented not later 
than the February meeting in order 
to hold the election in time for the 
tax levy to be made the coming year. 
The tax-listing date is of May Ist, and 
the necessary machinery for holding 
these elections, the advertisements, 
notices, etc., could not be set in mo- 
tion later than the meeting in Febru- 
ary. It is evident that our teachers 
must be paid better salaries if we 
hope to hold them in the ranks of the 
profession, and the only way to ob- 
tain the funds for this purpose at the 
present time is through a system of 
local taxation. Let us see to it that a 
systematic campaign for the educa- 
tion of the masses along this line is 
launched at once. c. C. We 





Virginia Farm Notes 


[* PRESENTING a loving cup to T. 
O. Sandy, former Federal Chief of 


the farm demonstration movement in | 





Virginia, S. F. Farrar styled him the | 


most conspicuous figure in Virginia | 


agriculture, the father of county de- 
monstration work in the state and of 
intensive farming. The cup was pre- 
sented to Mr. Sandy by the Farm De- 
monstration Agents assembled at the 
State Agricultural College at Blacks- 
burg, “In remembrance of your loyal 
support of your men in the field and 
your recognized service in the devel- 
opment of agriculture in Virginia.” 
Mr. Sandy retired from the work on 
account of failing health some three 
months ago. He was one of the 
young men, who, many years ago, 
went “back to the farm” because he 
had faith in the productivity of the 
soil under scientific handling and pro- 
per crop rotation; his visions had 
been realized on his own farm and his 
faith and courage had worked won- 
ders, producing results of immense 
advantage to Virginia farmers. Mr. 





Sandy told of his efforts to start de- | 


monstration work in the days when | 


the “scientific farmer” was considered 
more or less of a lunatic. His exper- 
iences in securing state funds for 
agricultural work were recited, caus- 
ing amazement as well as amusement. 
In accepting the loving cup, Mr. San- 
dy simply said: “My boys, I thank 
you.” 

The Virginia Corn Growers’ Asso- 
ciation meets at Charlottesville, Jan- 


uary 25th, to hold its tenth annual 
show and _ convention. Secretary 
Hodgson, agronomist, Blacksburg, 
Says that a strenuous campaign is 


planned for the next corn season; 
better seed corn, greater yields, more 
cultivation, are some of the modern 
methods advanced. The farm demon- 
Strators of Albemarle and other coun- 
ties say they will have some exhibits 
of note at the show, and the home 
county is determined to win the 
sweepstakes. Generous prizes are of- 





fered through the Charlottesville 
Chamber of Commerce. 

The Allen and Ginter branch of the 
Liggett & Myers tobacco concern is 
building an immense six-story fire 
proof warehouse at Sixth and Canal 
Streets, Richmond; it is to have 271,- 
308 square feet of floor space. Im- 
proved modern machinery and con- 
veying devices will be _ installed 
throughout. 


| COMING MEETINGS, ETC. 











Tennessee Farmers’ 
ville, January 1-February 9. 


North Carolina Farmers’ Short Course, 
West Raleigh, January 3-March 3. 
Florida Farmers’ Short Course, Gaines- 


ville, January 15-25. 

Virginia Farmers’ Short Course, Blacks- 
burg, February 5-March 1. 

Southern Cattlemen's Association, 
Rock, Arkansas, February 6-8, 1918. 

Southern Agricultural Workers, Atlanta, 
Georgia, January 30, 31, and February 1. 

North Carolina Forestry Association, Wii- 
mington, N. C., January 26, 1918. 

Florida State Fair and Exposition, Jack- 
sonville, 


Little 


1918, 
Virginia Farmers’ Institute, Murphy Ho- 
tel Auditorium, Richmond, Va., January 
30-31, 


Short Course, Knox- | 





Florida, February 26 to March 9, | 


Texas State Farmers’ Union, Forth Worth, | 
18, 


Texas, January 22, 19 
National Shorthorn Congress, Show 
Sale, Chicago, Illinois, February 18-23. 
South Carolina Home Demonstration 
Agents, Winthrop College, January 4-30. 
NN 


and 


| 
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SAVE ON RUBBER ROOFING 


You have a chance now such as you may not have again to save money. U.S. Gov't. 
is using rubber roofing on allcantonment buildings; farmers are ordering as never be- 
fore to house war-time crops; roofing mills are taxed to limit. We can fill orders at 
present low prices same day they are received if orders are sent to us immediately, 
Order now and save money. Each rol} contains 108 sq. ft, with nails cement. 


| Spotiess Rubber Roofing equals any standard roofing in wt., length & thickness, 


Bt $1.10 Bese $1.46 Hess Se" $1.83 


1 Spotiess Special Guaranteed Rubber Roofing Quality of felt, uine 
asphalt saturation and superior skin coating make this best rubber roofing Enowa. 


Thickness of Roll Lew -- .2-ply....8-ply.. . 
7 AE BOP oeesseas 36 Ibs. .45 Ibs...65 lbs. . .66 lbs. 
Price, roll,....... e $1.35. .$1.73,..$2.10...$2.48 


Order now from this advertisement or write for 
free samples and free complete Spotless Catalog. , 
THE SPOTLESS CO. tne South's Mail Order House 
Address desk D-475 RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 
































ONE PLOW DOES IT ALL 


Why buy three to five plows to prepare 
your land and cultivate your crop, when 
the “ALL IN ONE”’ will do it all, and 
do it cheaper? 
Can be changed quickly from a turning 
plow to a middle-breaker or cultivator, 
using ordinary steel points, scooters, 
shovels and scrapes. Saves 60% on your plow bill. 
Order through your merchant now and avoid delay. 
GANTT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
MACON, GA. 











Cai = y a ro Send in your renewal. 


Ammunition 


Every furrow is a trench in which the farmer can fight 
for his country as effectively as the man at the front. It. 
is equally important that he has no defective ammuni- 
tion. Every sack of 


Royster’s Fertilizer 


is given the same rigid inspection by expert chemists as is given to 
the ammunition sent to the front. 

The experience, the skill and the strict enforcement of high stand- 
ards which for 35 years have built the Royster success will be con- 


centrated upon making every sack of fertilizer that bears the => §R> 
brand a missile of production to combat those of destruction. 


F.S. ROYSTER GUANO COMPANY 
NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 
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WANTED 


YOUNG MEN 
15,000 AND WOMEN 


The Government now being in need of 
10,000 stenographers and thousands of other 
office assistants, has enlisted the aid of 
Draughon’'s College in securing trained office 
assistant’s making, so to speak, Draughon’s 
Nashville College a recruiting and training 
station for Government office assistants. 

Took the Training at Her Home 

The folowing telegram from the Govern- 
ment to Miss Gilley was sent on receipt 
of her Bookkeeping examination papers, she 
having just completed, BY MAIL, the 
Draughon Bookkeeping Course: 

(Copy of Telegram) 

Washington, D. C*+—Miss Vera Gilley, Mur- 
freesboro, Tenn.: You have been appointed 
clerk (bookkeeper) Internal Revenue Bureau 
—salary, one thousand dollars a year. Re- 
port immediately room 234 Treasury Build- 
ing. (Signed] ROPER, Commissioner. 

The Government is offering these trained 
office assistants from $1,000.00 to $1,200.00 a 
year to begin on, with assurance of rapid 
promotion. If, after taking a Draughon 
Course, you prefer a position with a business 
concern, Draughon will also guarantee you 
such a position. By the Draughon method 
of instruction, the necessary training can be 
taken BY MAIL just as well as at college, 
and at about one-sixth ine cost. Write 
DRAUGHON’S COLLEGE, 

Nashville, Tenn. 








Box 7, 


Is the Spreader You Should Buy 


“It’s the only spreader I would give room on my 
farm,’ recently wrote one of our customers, There 
isn’t another spreader like it. Every feature is pat- 
ented or patents pending covering them. Write to 
THE GUARANTEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
Dept. F-2, Baltimore, Maryland, the largest exclusive 
lime and fertilizer spreader manufacturers in the 
world, for theit spreader catalog. IT’S FREF. 
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STUMP PULLER 


Now’s the time to clear up your 
round at trifling cost with a Sturdy 
Jack Stump Puller. Low-down fea- 
ture increases leverage; two- 
point bearing reduces fric- 
tion; pulls stumps 6 to 86 ins. 
talog of South's Mail 
a House shows Stump 
ers & Farm implements. 


THE SPOTLESS co., a oune Lane, Richmond, Va. 
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HIGHEST PRICES PAID 
mailed day 


shipment received 
weet COMMISSION TO PAY 
Write for Price List and Shipping Tags 


M. SABEL & SONS Inc. 
Ketablished 1856 Bex c LOUISVILLE, KY. 














CANNING OUTFITS 
Most complete and 
convenient on the 
market. Multiplied 
thousands used by 
Government agents, 
tomato clubs, farm- 
ers and fruit grow- 
ers. Special prices 
for early orders. Free 
descriptive matter. 
FARM CANNING 
MACHINE Co., 
Meridian, Miss. 
Dept. P. F 
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! Hustler Saw Mills | 


will turn that waste timber into good American dollars. 
Earns money for you sawing your neighbors’ timber. 
Luniber is selling high and going higher—this is your 
opportunity. Write for catalogue, prices and informa- 
tion today. Mailed FREE upon request. 

LEM IRON WORKS - 


SA 
L101 LILERTY STREET, = WINSTON-SALEM, N. C. 














IF. YOU HAVE SPARE TIME and would 
like to make more money write today for 
terms to local agents. We need a good rep- 
resentative right in your community, and 
you can make it worth while if you can 
accept the position. 





Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


THE PEANUT AS A HUMAN 
FOOD 


High in Protein and Fat Content, the 

“Goober” Is Winning Its Way as 
| One of Our Best and Most Whole- 
| some Food Crops 


OR years the bulk of the 
|* peanut crop was sold upon our city 
and eaten by pedestrians as 
pass away the time 
on the way to and 
from work, or 
while watching 
some athletic 
event. Not so to- 
day! The peanut 
has won its spurs 
as an important 
food crop. It is 
being used in nu- 
merous ways in 
the manufacture of 
human foods. The world demand for 
fats has brought the peanut due re- 
cognition for its high content of a 
most highly prized oil. Few nuts 
produced give a larger per cent of oil, 
and the quality is only excelled by 
olive oil, for which peanut oil is fre- 
quently substituted in salad dress- 
ings. 

There are a number of meat sub- 
stitutes being made from the peanut, 
and why not? It contains both the 


American 


streets 
a luxury, to 





MR. BROWNE 


are supplied the body in a much more 
digestible form than in meat. At this 
time, when the meat supply of the 
world is so short, every effort should 
be made to increase the supply of 
this meat substitute. It is quite prob- 
able that an excellent food for the 
soldiers will be made from roasted 
peanuts ground and mixed with a 
small amount of salt and pressed into 
cakes which can be easily trans- 
ported. 

Two of the most needed food con- 
stituents by the world today are pro- 
tein and fat. The American con- 
sumer is being urged to reduce his 
consumption of lean meat and all 
kinds of fats. That food product which 
furnishes these’ much needed ele- 
ments in the most concentrated form 
should be most highly prized because 
of our lessened transportation facili- 
ties. The following figures obtained 
from a standard text, “Chemistry of 
Food and Nutrition,” by Sherman, 
will shed some light upon the value 
of the peanut in our human dietary, 
as compared with some of the most 
commonly used foods: 


| |Carbohy- 
Water | Protein | Fats | drates_ 
[per per cent | per cent | Der cent | per cent 


Peanuts ...... 2 25.8 38.6 24.4 
Beefsteak ..... 70.0 21.0 TM. Logececes 
eae 53.5 20.2 eee 
Fags enececcee 73.7 14.8 BOS | ccoscecs 
"eee 87.0 3.3 $0 | scccesse 
Dried beans 12.6 22.5 5.8 59.6 


Not only do peanuts rank first in 
per cent of protein and fat, but they 
also rank among the first in per cent 
of digestibility of these elements. The 
average man at normal work requires 
about 2,200 calories per day. The 
American people must consider the 
importance of using not only the 
foods that give the largest per cent 
of essential food nutrients but also 
the article which gives the required 
number of calories at the smallest 
cost. The war is going to force the 
Nation to plan its dietary not entirely 
upon palatability, but largely with 
reference to body requirements. The 
following statistics taken from a re- 
liable authority show where peanuts 
stand as to expense of furnishing the 
required number of calories: 

One pounds of— 


Lean beef contains... 


, 438 calories—cost 80 cents 
Peanuts contains 2,6 


2,666 calories—cost 12 cents 
Lean ham contains . calories—cost 7 cents 
Wheat flour contains.. 1,600 calories—cost 7 cents 

Thus it will be seen that one pound 
of peanuts will furnish the required 
calories fora man doing hard physical 
labor for a day, at a cost of approxi- 
mately 12 cents. There is no human 
food which will furnish the required 
units of energy so cheaply, and our 
country, where peanuts are easily 
produced should have no trouble in 
feeding its people and its allies, as 
one average acre of peanuts, produc- 











protein and fat of the meat, and both: 


ing 34 bushels, furnishes more than a 
million calories. 

The peanut cake, made by the mills 
in extracting the oil, is highly prized 
as a stock feed and is quite exten- 
sively used as human food in some 
countries even now. We are all fa- 
miliar with the delicious flavor of 
peanut butter and the peanut butter 
sandwich of picnic dinner fame. The 
peanut has been too common in the 
South to be appreciated, but it is now 
coming into its own. Peanuts have 
been eaten in addition to the regular 
diet, thus frequently causing indiges- 
tion. When used as a part of the daily 
food ration, with due recognition of 
the concentrated form in which they 
furnish the body nutrients, peanuts 
will be found less conducive to indi- 
gestion. The small size of the nickel 
sack is explained by this rapid recog- 
nition of the peanut’s food value and, 
furthermore, by the fact that the 
peanut farmer is wearing a bland 
smile these days, because he has sold 
his Virginia nuts at nine cents per 
pound and his Spanish at from $2.10 
to $2.35 per bushel. Why not help 
feed the soldiers by producing a 
maximum peanut crop in 1918? 

T. E. BROWNE. 





Fine Peaches and Apples From 
Sprayed Orchards 


Y FIRST experience with spray- 

ing was in a large peach orchard 
some years ago in eastern Texas. This 
orchard has been attatked with San 
Jose scale, and the fruit was poor. 
We began spraying with the lime- 
sulphur, and the first season wrought 
a very favorable change, both in the 
condition of the trees and in the fruit. 
The results were so good that spray- 
ing became a permanent operation in 
that orchard. 

In Cherokee County, South Caro- 
lina, I took an old appke orchard last 
winter, and after a severe pruning, 
gave it two sprayings. The trees were 
badly diseased, nearly all of the fruit 
was specked and much of it had drop- 
per off prematurely, ‘but this year the 
trees looked healthy and vigorous, 
very little of the fruit dropped off and 
practically none of it specked. The 
results were so good that this orchard 
will be sprayed this winter. 


R. E. GRABEL., 





Virginia State Farmers’ Institute, 
January 30-31 


HE winter session of the Virginia 

State Farmers’ ‘Institute will be 
held in Murphy’s Hotel Auditorium, 
on January 30 and 31, 1918. President 
Hathaway and his program commit- 
tee are busy arranging a most attrac- 
tive program. Efforts are being made 
to secure among the speakers, men of 
national prominence, 

There are now, and doubtless will 
be under way at that time, legislative 
matters of great interest to the farm- 
ers. Therefore, it is particularly de- 
sired to have a large attendence on 
this meeting. 

It will be impossible to secure re- 
duced rates from the railroads at this 
time for reasons known to all. 

B. MORGAN SHEPHERD, 

Richmond, Va. Secretary. 





How to Keep the Peaches From 
Being Wormy 

O PREVENT worms in peaches 

and plums, spray, using self-boiled 
lime-sulphur and arsenate of lead, 
spraying the fruit just as the dead 
blossom is being pushed off by the 
growth of the fruit. Then make two 
to three similar sprayings, three to 
four weeks apart. 

I have done this for several years, 
and left trees to check the work by, 
and the unsprayed trees would often 
yield only 10 to 20 per cent sound 
fruit, and the sprayed trees 90 to 100 
per cent sound fruit. I would not 
think of trying to grow good fruit for 


home or market without spraying. 
F. T. MEACHAM. 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Use any vehicle in my y =A book on 60 Days’ 
Free Trial. Untimited Guarantee backed by 
$30,000 Bond. More styles ae ever. Lowest 
prices in the world on fine vehicles. 


Two Big Books Frost P Harness 
Bargains. Book of pagsy Fares! aT “sent free. 


©. T. Bohon, 
Lie a 


» Pres, 
THE D.T. BOHON +4 
Harrods- 
Bhb ig 








Buys the New Butter- 
tly Jr. No. 2. Lightrunning, 
asy cleaning, close sk 

ming. dur . Guarant 


pe teuts Madea gine ing ip va 


Hey bree erect 
folder Sarah eestor rede 
‘trom the the manufacturer and ea 


ont LBAUON ;DOVER | Co, «= 
1 Marshal HICAGO 


enema 


THE IMPROVED 


STAR PEA HULLER 
Pea Hulier Perteotion 


If you raise Peas or Beane 
you needa Haller andif you 
Study true economy you will 
buy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use. 
> What more could be said of 
any machine? They are made 
in ten sizes and ary tet, l0te 
60 bushels per ho 

Write fon full description 
and prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tean 














(Improved Star Huller) 


PURE-BRED BRONZE TURKEYS 


For Sale—1917 Hatched. 
17 to 18-pound Toms ... ei 
20-pound Toms .. 
Heavier ones 
12 to 13- pound hens 
15- pound hens 

17 to 18-pound hens” 
All from first prize winning stock and extra prize 

of $18 lamp. 


OLIVER J. CONRAD, 
ROUTE 2, WINSTON-SALEM, N. ©. 
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gyn FOR FORDS 


A complete line of repair 
parts for the Ford Auto- 
mobile. A-1 quality, rock 
bottom prices, quick de- 
a livery from Richmond. 
Complete catalog of “The 

South's Mail Order House” muiled freeon request. 
THE SPOTLESS CO.; 475 Shockoe Lane, Richmond, Va. 


WELL Drilling Pays WELL 


Own a machine of your own. Cash or easy terme, 
Many styles and sizes for all purposes. 
Write for Circular. 


WILLIAMS BROS., 
464 W. State St, ITHACA, WN. Y. 

















—Nice Lot of Buff Rocks—— 


Cockerels ....... $2.50 to $3.00 each. 
Hens “and Pullets, $1.50 to $2.50 each 
Eggs for. hatching, $1.50 to $2.50 per sitting 
A FINE BRIO OF BRONZE TU RKEYS, $13.00. 
LARGE AFRICAN GEESE, $2.50 each. 
Am booking orders for 
MARCH AND APRIL PIGS. 











F. T. BURKE, Meor., CLOVEROALE FARM, 
Statesville, North Carolina. 


FENCE. FACTORY 
PRICES ““)” 


WE PAY THE FREIGHT 
Before you buy get our cata- 
log, prices and sample of our 
never-slip lock fence, 
give you 








great 
We pay the freight, 
staples, save you money. Bar! 


wire, lawn fence, at money saving prices. W: “Singe today 
East Birmingham Iron Roofing 


Dept. AA, Birmingham, Ala. 








T our stock—best and gheopest mean 

identifeation for Hogs, Sheep and Cattle. 
ame, address a nd number stamped on tags. 

Catalog and A free on request. 

F. S. Burch & Co., 184 W. Heres St. Chicago 








Don’t Throw Away This Paper 


Never throw away a copy of The 
Progressive Farmer. If you don’t file 
your paper for future reference, then 
give the paper to some farmer, farm 
woman, er farm boy, 
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‘son’s Ponderosa. 


Saturday, January 12, 1918] 








ORCHARD AND GARDEN 








FOR BIG-PAYING EARLY TOMA- 
TOES, START NOW 


From Two Rows of Extra Early, Mr. 
@lyburn Sold $54 Worth—How He 
Does It 


HEN the Editor was in Hartsville, 

S. C., last spring, he saw some 
remarkably fine extra early tomatoes 
grown by Mr. J. F. Clyburn and 
heard of the good profits made by 
him in this way. We asked him to 
describe his method for our Progres- 
sive Farmer readers, and here is 
what he says: 

“Te have early tomatoes the seed 
bed should be prepared about the Ist 
to 15th of. January. The writer uses 
glass sash 3x6 feet. To prepare the 
bed, throw out the earth about two 
feet deep, filling the bottom with a 
few dry leaves and put in about 15 to 
18 inches of good stable manure and 
cover with 6 to 8 inches of good well- 
pulverized, rich soil. Then put on the 
sashes and do not take them off for 
about seven days. By that time the 
soil will be warm and seed can be 
planted. 

“T usually plant in rows about four 
inches apart. I like this plan better 

— 























A WELL POTTED PLANT 


than sowing broadcast, as plants can 
be worked some as they grow. When 
the plants show the fourth leaf I 
take them up and set in 2-inch paper 
pots and let them stay about three 
weeks, then put them in 4- or 6-inch 
pots and grow them as fast as possi- 
ble. As soon ds the weather begins to 
get warm, begin to harden the plants. 
This ¢an be done by leaving off the 
sashes as much as possible. 

“A few years ago the writer put out 
his plants on the first day of April. 
These were in bloom and were very 
fine large plants. The first ripe toma- 
toes were gathered on May 28. I be- 
gan selling tomatoes about the Sth of 
June, and sold them at good prices up 
to July. On two rows 250 feet long, 
about 80 plants to the row, I sold 
about $54 worth of tomatoes. They 
were planted in 3-foot rows and 3 
feet apart in the rows. 

Staking.—“ Midway between the two 
rows of plants drive stakes about 15 
feet apart and drive a scantling to the 
top of the stakes. Beside each plant 
sink a stick and cross it with stick 
from other plant on opposite side of 
above stringer, tacking it together so 
as to render it firm, then tie the 
plants to these slanting sticks and 
the vines can grow to any length and 
rest in the crotch over the stringer. 

Pruning.—‘“Pinch off all shoots that 
appear in axils between limb and 
stem of the plant. This will add to the 
size and quality of the fruit. Always 
pick off knotty fruits as they tax the 
vitality of the plant without return. 
If it is desired to make large fruit, 
pick off all but about a dozen or less. 

Varieties —“For early tomatoes I 
use Earliana, Bonnie Best, and 
Chalk’s Jewell. For later plantings I 
plant Wood’s Brimmer or Hender- 
Among early varie- 


ties I like Bonnie Best the best, as it 
is a vigorous grower and very prolific 
with splendid foliage which protects 
the fruit from the hot sun.” 





A $5,000 Increase in Peach Crop 
From Spraying 

S A guess at the result of sprayr 

ing,I would imagine that $100spent 
on spraying the 10-acre Abraham 
peach orchard in my vicinity means 
at least $5,000 difference in the value 
of the crop as a rule, and last year it 
meant a difference of probably $10,000. 
That is about the way spraying works 
in my section. 

Spraying has made the difference 
between the insignificant fruit that 
was the rule a few years ago and the 
fine fruit that brings fancy prices in 
the market now. A few minutes and 
25 cents’ worth of Paris green will 
mean the difference between a patch 
of Irish potatoes with a good yield 
and a ruined field of potato tops with 
no leaves and no potatoes at the bot- 
tom. Spraying information can be 
had from the Department of Agri- 
culture at Washington or the state 
capital, or from the Reference Spe- 
cial of The Progressive Farmer, all 
bulletins being free for the asking. 
There is no secret about the work, no 
dificult task, no serious amount of 
work. 

BION H. BUTLER. 
Southern Pines, N. C. 





Three Sprayings Insure Fine Fruit 


EVERAL years ago I determined 

to have some fruit. Getting apple 
sprouts froma native orchard brought 
San Jose scale to my place, and be- 
fore I noticed the fact some of my 
trees were dying. I secured help from 
Clemson College, and gave the trees a 
thorough pruning and spraying. My 
soil is too rich for peaches, and the 
pruning forced too much wood and 
leaf growth so that my peaches were 
a failure. 

The next year I sprayed without 
pruning and had more fruit than we 
could use. We gave away much and 
put up all we needed. We pruned 
again and sprayed next year, and got 
no fruit—all wood and leaves. 

We did not prune in 1917 but spray- 
ed three times, getting a fine crop of 
fruit, but not so good as in 1915. With 
three sprayings, one in winter, one 
before blooms open and one when 
blooms drop, we have an abundance 


of fine peaches and plums. 
E. W. DABBS. 





Spraying Irish Potatoes 


por Irish potatoes I use arsenate of 
lead instead of Paris green, as it is 
less liable to burn the foliage. I mix 
one tablespoon heaping full of the 
dry powder to one gallon of clear wa- 
ter. I spray in late afternoon for the 
potato bug. Watch your potato patch, 
and when you see the little yellow 
patches of eggs on the under side of 
the leaf wait from five to eight days, 
or as soon as you see the young soft 
bugs eating on the leaves, and then 
spray. I use the knapsack sprayer. 

I had one-fourth acre of potatoes 
planted March 15 on sandy land, 
Sprayed twice and dug 45 bushels 
potatoes. R. S. HAYS. 

Oakland, Texas. 





Spraying Keeps Grapes From 
Rotting 


por grapes that rot, I spray during 
the dormant period with one gal- 
lon of Bordeaux mixture to 25 of wa- 
ter. After the small fruit appears I 
use poisoned Bordeaux mixture, add- 
ding 3 or 4 pounds of arsenate of lead, 
1 gallon of the solution to 50 of water. 
Then I give a third and fourth spray- 
ing if necessary, using same as second 


taht C. C. WAGNER 





FREE! 101 
Beautiful 


Wall Paper Samples 


Send a postal this free 
heat of tot specially Ls oS) oe 
ine. Bet samples. Yours for the ask- 

us mail you this big book of the 

latest New York styles in wall 

oni An — the most beautiful patterns 








atte edhe Pele soo — mare ft | a tea 
ew handsome resh- ng. brigh rful. 
roo ew handsome chints designe forbed- prices begin as low as Se for « double roll! 


flowered Colo — 13 + ~ for 
the parlor: simple designs for the dining 
room; — ¥ - white tile paper for the 

101 of them in all! 


This big sample heals talte you a how 
measure a room 
to 2 the ele nee ak a nd 





88c papers a hig reom Don't salect your new paper until you hare 


Don’t be satisfied with soiled, old,or Seed ‘Send 
dingy wall paper when, for as low as 88c Jus t cay, Bond Wall Paper Book” 

















MASSEY’S 
GARDEN BOOK 
for the 9 
SOUTHERN STATES 


Cloth $1.00 
Paper 75c ima 


MASSEY’'S 
Garden Book 
For the Southern States 























With Subscription for The Progressive Farmer—We Prepay Postage: 


a I aries 5S (cloth) $2.00; (paper) $1.75 
WN I i. dercstnans Saatxnes (cloth)* 2.50; (paper) 2.25 
NY IE, gas @ancvees we On (cloth) 3.00; (paper) 2.75 


The practical, experimental experience of many years is brought into 
rich fruitage in Professor Massey’s new book. Coming at a time 
when all the South needs to be a-gardening, it has leaped at once 
into vogue. No reader of The Progressive Farmer should be without 
it. An arrangement has been made by which a copy may be had in 
connection with subscription or renewal. 


Please make it plain whether you want the cloth or paper binding and 
be sure to enclose the correct amount. 


ee ee ee ee ee ee 


Publishers The Progressive Farmer: — 


Enclosed is remittance of $.................. for.... 


This includes a ( ) cloth or ( ) paper copy of Professor 
Massey’s Garden Book. 
i ok vi sein a ed bee eee 5d pee BON oe DOLE SUC ERAN Se ae Ronee 
SEARO Re TRE ee Terr reer ee er eee 
ae  , Pe rererer rrr rer rec 4s & sets ey neers 


Pleas address our office nearest you. 























GREAT PUBLIC SALE OF 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINA HOGS 


By the National Spotted Poland-China Record Association 
of Eastman, Georgia, Wednesday, January 16, 1918. 


S50-BRED SOWS-50 


From the best and most noted herds of Indiana. Sows and 
Oh come, come and see “The Hog of the Hour.” 
For Other Information Address the Manager, 


R. F. BURCH, Jr.. EASTMAN, GEORGIA, 
Or FRED L. OBENCHAIN, Secretary, 
National Spotted Poland-China Association, 
inbridge, Indiana. 





Auctioneers :-— 
HULICK, of Tipton, Speiene, and 
FIGG, of Danville, Ind 

















D ON’ 7 forget the big saving on three and five-year subseriptions 
to The Progressive Farmer: 


One year, 52 issues, $1.00 Three years, 156 dosuen, 3200 
Two years, 104 issues, 1.50 years, 3, F.00 
Ten years, 520 issues, $5.00—less than Ic. per copy. 


me 
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BREEDERS’ CARDS 


AND 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE 
(6 Conts a Word, Gash With Order) 


We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition 
(covering Virginia, North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Florida and Georgia), at the rate of 5 cents 
a word, each insertion. If advertisement is to 

once, send 5 cents a word; if twice, 10 
cents a word; four times, 20 
h ee or initial 
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DeLaval Cream it ‘oes as new. Lawrence 
Farm, Statesville, N.C. 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


le Men to Sell Fruit Trees—Ornamental tr 
m4, Light, p Bay work, good profits. Smith 
Beos., Dept. H, Concord, Ga. 














White Orpingtons — Pullets and Comjansteo from 
stock. Lawrence Farm, Statesville, . 
‘ROCKS 
Barred Plymouth h Rocks—Thompson strain. Nice 
oe a $3 each. G. Virgil Bodenheimer, Thomas- 
e, 





Pure-bred Buff Rock Cockere ls—From Boose’s Poul- 
try Yard, at $2, $3.50 and $s each. R. Boose, 
Houte 2, Winston-Salem, N. 


Old Glory Barred Rocks are Winners and Payers 
and guaranteed to please. Big, fine cockerels at $3 
each. Also all my Richmond, Va, and Wilmington, 

» © Winning cockerels for sale. BR. BR. Hickson, 

8. C 









TURKEYS 
Bourbon Red Turkeys—Nice birds. 
Andrews, 8. C. 
Mammoth Bronze Turkeys of an excellent type, $5 
each. L. E. Jones, Trinity, N. C. 
Turkeys ~ for Sale—Bourbon Red _ toms, 
iss Lela Geddie, Fayetteville, N. C., Route 





~ Invincible farm, 


tt) ~ each. 


Prize-winning White Holland Sake oe five; 
hens, , four dollars. Allison, Beaufort, 8. C. 


Bronze “Turkeys—The really ‘big kind. Out of 18 
and 20-pound hens. W. D. Troutman, Troutman, N. Cc. 


Mammoth Bronze Turkeys—Shofner strain; big bone. 
Toms, $10; hens, $7. Mrs. S. H. Greene, Dunbarton, 
South Carolina. 


~ Pure- bred, Well Grown Giant Mammoth | 
POA er best strains. Mrs. J. T. 











Gording. 





thie 


ronse Turkeye—Standard “bred. netniped 
1 ‘Single Comb Rhode Island Red 





‘obacco Factory Wants Salesmen—$125 
al expenses for right man. Experience unnecessary, 
and we give complete instructins. Piedmont Tobacco 
Co., F-54, oe Va. 

Salesman ‘anted—— canvass the farming and 

a soliciting orders for lubricating oils, 

greases and paints cellent opportunity for right 

party. Previous experience unnecessary. Address at 
ence, The Victor Oil , Cleveland, Ohio. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


Edwards 








y or . 
Portisna gueveniesd. Wultion” oo erie 
College, Winston, N. C 


LIVESTOCK 
BERKSHIRES 
Large Berkshires—Stone Gate Farm. 


Virginia. 
One in -year-old Berkshire Boars. Dorin 
Farms, haw. 


, 











Petersburg, 








Saket Tees a 
Duroc Boars—Defender strain. Knapp Farm, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 








Pedigreed Duroc Pigs—Ten dollars. R. 0. Boyd, 
Randolph, Va. 

Durocs—Good bunch of boar pigs from best blood 
Mines. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. 

Big Type Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—16 weeks 

ste ell bred, none pot. $20. Pine View Farm, 
Chalybeate Springs, N. C. 
~ One Registered Duroe- RS Boar—Weight t 825 
pounds, sixty dollars; and one registered Duroe-Jersey 
sow, weight two hundred pounds, forty dollars. Beech 
Land Farm, »_ Oriental, 6. Cc. nl iat 

‘HAMPSHIRES » 

For Sale—Registered Hampshire Hogs—All 
Graham Moore, Charlotte, N. C. 

Registered Hampshire ‘Hogs for Sale—Boars, sows, 

and gilts. Best breeding. Nutwood Hampshire Farm, 
Thomasville, Ga. 

POLAND- -CHINAS 

Registered Poland-China Hogs—Bred sows, bred 

ts, service boars; D both sexes, any age. All 
= immuned against cholera. Big Type. W. W. 
Johnson, Danville, Ky. 

















ages. 








ple " Bulletin free. J. H. Steele, Manassas, 


Brooze Narragansett, Bourbon Red, White, Black 
rr 
































How to Increase Hog Production 


At THE meeting of the North Car- 

olina Livestock Association last 
week the following resolution on how 
to increase hog production in this 
state was adopted: 


It is recognized the world over that the 
meat and fat supply of the world is dis- 
tressingly short and unless the American 
farmer comes to the rescue the situation will 
undoubtedly become critical. Our Govern- 
ment recognizes the fact that the hog is the 
farm animal above al] others to supply a 
quick and rapid increase in the meat and fat 
supply of the world; so the farmer is called 
upon to do his “bit” by meeting the meat de- 
mands of our own people and our Allies by 
raising an increased numper of hogs. To 
meet this demand special obligations have 
been laid by the Government upon several 
states, these states being asked to make spe- 
cific and definite increase in the weight of 
hogs raised during the year 1918. North 
Carolina is asked to do her part by raising 
10 per cent more hogs this year than last 
year. Last year the increase, according to 
the tax receipts was something over 30,000 
hogs. This year the increase, if we are to 
meet the demands of the world, must be 
about 160.000 hogs. This is a heavy respon- 
sibility, but it must be met. 

Resolved, therefore, by the North Carolina 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


lions of pounds of meat in the state are ‘lost 
annually as a result of improper and careless 
methods of curing. 


MARKET AND CROP NEWS 
North Carolina Markets 


WEEKLY PRICE REPORT 
Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the 
markets of North Carolina for the week ending Sat- 
urday, December 29, as reported to the Division of 













































Market, Wm. R. Camp, Chief 
’ ' 
oO 
$ § is 
Town a S2\s3| & 
> 5 i is LT] 
é a 2 
Es] 2] S| © |3s\8s/8 
OZ So si o pe ou 
$2.00)$0.90/ $2. 25/$2. 25/$4. -30/$4.50 
1.65) .80) 2.40) 4.50) 4. 1.00} 4.50 
1.75} .92) 2.50) 3.00) 4. 1.00) 4.75 
S.00] 1.00) 000) cc0md cccal BOO coce 
2.00} .95) 2.35) 2.00) 5. 1.28} .... 
1.90} .91] 2.75) 3.25) 4. 1.25} 5.00 
2.00} 1.00} 2.35) 2.35) 5. 1.10) .... 
1.95) .95| ....] ...a] 5. ¥:00} ... 
Wilmington 1.75) .94 ° eos @ 1.06) 5. 
Wilson ....... 2.00; .90 col socal @& 1.10} 4, 
Cabbage—Charlotte, 24%c; Durham, 3c; Fayetteville, 
le; Raleigh, apc: Scotland Neck, 2%c; ton, 


2%c; Wilson, 2c. 
PRICES OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, P@ULTRY 
AND HOGS 

























































Registered Big Bone Poland-China Boar—Ch i 
herd breeder. Age 2 years, weight 400 pounds, will 
weigh 600 pounds fat. rare bargain. Price $60. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. J. E. Jackson, Varnado, La. 

HEREFORD 

For Sale—A five-year-old Hereford Bull, in good 
service condition, weighs about fifteen hundred pounds, 

ets fine calves. Came from the famous eCr 

d. Will sell cheap to prevent inbreeding. Mont- 
gomery Stock Farm, Biscoe, N. C. 


SHEEP AND GOATS 
For Sale—Southern Range Ewes and Goats—In car 
lots. Roadview Farm, Marion, Ala. 
HOLSTEINS 


Grade Holstein Male Calves—Cheap. 
lege, Meridian, Miss. 

















Meridian Col- 
























































Mee nate er ee ng ee seclal ‘rice hd can | Swine Breeders’ Association that this re- 
please in any size order. F. A. Clark, Freeport, Ohio. sponsibility be met by 
ee ae ™ ar First: Encouraging the breeding of as 
Ss 
a og White Wrandotn es many gilts and sows as possible even if the $s 
Prize ning te Wyandottes for Sale—Reason- pigs come as late as early summer and the T 3 > 
able. Marion Medlin, Cary, N. C. farmers refrain from selling the females of — aT * 
Choice White Wyandottes and White Rocks—Rea- | breeding age. 23/98 
sonable. W. B. Coulter, Connelly Springs, N. C. Second: By encouraging the farmers and ga Es 
Booking Orders for Silver-Laced Wyandotte Egss— | feeders of the state to feed hogs to heavier - 
a a per sitting. Two-hundred-egg strain. weight. Twenty-five to fifty pounds extra Charlotte $0.50/$0.55 
urgess, Capron, Va. on the weight of each hog before it is oe =, = = 
MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS slaughtered or sold means the addition of oe “401 "50 
yal Splendid White Cockerels—Hieavy laying | ™uUCh meat and especially lard to the total yonroe 40} 50. 
ge Cockerels—Heavy laying world supply of food. Ralcleh oS) “ee 
“Wanted—Fresh-laid hen esas. Ship weekly. Will Third: That our farmers be encouraged to —— Ned ‘ “tag 
pay above quotations. Samuel Noble, Forest Grove | Prepare pastures both temporary and per- wWijmington “451 °5 
P. O., Pennsylvania. «di Manent to relieve the _~ pg grains se ape aN ‘50)  .5 
wig White Wyandotte Cocks and Ceckerels— | Other high priced feeds just as far as possi- 
$150" rad Rhode Island ‘Reds, one fifty. Riverside | ble, while at the same time, the expenses of PRICES OF COTTON, COTTON SEER AND 
Poultry Farm, Forest City, N. producing the hogs is cut in half. <a —_ COTTONSEED MEAL 
- om > ‘i Gee, may be upon us when corn must be consid- 
WF Red pA sg regan hoot os a? yrhode ered a human rather than an animal food. 
hens; pure-bred, all Single Comb, $1.5@ each. J. H. | When that time comes corn must be saved 
Mullen, Bunn, N. C. for the use of humans by increasing our pas- s.. 2 
ture areas. q oo =) ©. 
Fourth: That our farmers be encouraged me es ue $ a as 
SEEDS AND PLANTS to exercise extreme caution in curing their ; ESE £8 aos 5 
meats after they are made as perhaps mil- 23 Sy Bet | 
BEANS BAS On omm | SS 
rea Charlotte... .. 2) sere : 00) 3,000" 
oO Wile Eterris ‘Station Ga. 2 Simpkins’ Ideal Cotton Seed. L. T. Brawley, ME 60 60:0 See © ovennaiee bitasanee béascees 
—— - - : Mooresville, N. C., Route 5. Fayettevilic 30.00 $1.05 52.00 3,000 
Osceola Beans—Earliest and most prolific; no sting | ———-——— " a Hamlet ..... oe 30.00 1.05 | ..... aoel cocccses 
in picking, $3 per bushel. Early Speckle, $2 per PEAS Monroe ;...... 30.50 1.10 | 53.00°} ** 3,600 
bushel. H.C. & L. A. Sparks, Eufaula, Ala, “Mixed Peas for Sale. Luther Cobb, Culberson, N.C. | Balelgh °-..... 29.75 105 | 52.00 | ...2.... 
Yellow Mammoth Soy Beans—$3.50 bushel; Chinese | ——— i. nat kom tab tee OF | cae a <9. : Sccsvseel vececes e 
4 Whip ypoorwill Peas—In & ags, f.o we. $ erotlend Neck 27.75 1.05 49.50 2,800 
a = sy Vout ele. $3°50. Dae ¥ bushel. D. W. Alexander, ‘Connelly Springs, N.C. | Wilson ........ 29.50 1.09 52.00 3,000 
Seed Company, Gaffney, 8. C. Iron Peas, $3.50 bushel: 1 brabham Peas, $3. So bush. 
RMI 1; Whippoorwill ushel; Co' 
ern Beas, $3:20" bushel; Mixed peas, $2.15, bushel: Clay | The Cotton Market Situation 
Bermuda Grass Seed—Purest avai. ome for free | $3.40, bushel. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
sample and planting instructions. rice 40 cents per uu ‘arolina. 
pound in es lots. Gueiee Pate. » | sg PECANS HERE has been a further advance in cot- 
per nd. Delivered your station. R. G. Stitt jon, ene ton prices. The ol ar w u 
Bon™A." Yuma, Arizona. " | “Gi About Papersheli Pecan Cuiture—Free Bass} OD PY’ eet ae ees: ee 
= Tt. cAnnAGE P Company, Lumberton, Miss. prices at the very top notch, and the new 
Cabb Pl Flat Di — Early 8 a Sample Big Pecan Nuts te Free Landowners, wette year has started off with the upward tend- 
Sabbage ants—F la utch, ar Summer an rices of trees outhern Nu : ie 4 
Succession, two dollars per thousand. J. B. Davis, geter Der complies one Ot it ency still in full swing. Better than $1 cents 
Bartow, Fla. a ——— POTATOES is being paid in Savannah for good middling, 
Frost-Proof Cabbage Plants—500, $1.25; 1, 000, 1% ——— a ra and that in the face of embarrassing trans- 
‘i n e 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed. J. T. ‘Counci Sweet Potato Plants— sy or shige Pumpkin | Portation facilities. The difficulties in the 





Sons, Franklin, Va. 

Raise Early Spring Cabbage—Get Frost- -proot Jersey 
Wakefield plants, #1, a thousand, from G. W. Mur- 
ray, Claremont, N. 

Genuine a: — “Cabbage Plants—All “varieties. 
500, postpaid, $1.25; by express, $1.50 thousand. Cat- 
alog free. Order. today; no delay. Jefferson Farms, 
Albany, Ga. 


March 28th. Porto Rico, 
Yam, Honeycut, $1.50 per 1,000; old-fashion Nigger 
Killer, $2.50 per 1,000. Wholesale and Retail Grow- 


ers. Clark Plant Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


STRAWBERRIES 


Genuine Everbearing Strawberry Plants—Progressive 
or Superb, the best berry known. 25 plants, 25¢ 
postpaid. Eureka Farm, Claremont, N. C. 











Genuine Frost- -proot Cabbage Plants—All varieties. 
500, postpaid, $1.25; by express, $1.50 thousand. Cat- 
alog free. Order today; no delay. Jefferson Farms, 
Albany, Ga. 








Cows, Bull and Bull Calves. 


Holstein Heifers, Cows, 
Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 


Registered Holstein-Friesian Cattle—Sired by grand- 
gon King of the Pontiacs, out of heavy producing 











Cabbage Plants—Frost- proof, Wakefield, ‘Succession, 
Flat Dutch, $1.50 per 1,000; over 5,000, $1.25 per 
,000. Wholesale and Retail Growers. Clark Plant 
Co., Thomasville, Ga. 


00 Frost-proof Cabbage eens, ~15e; ~ 500, $1.25; 














Bulls only. Prices reasonable. Satisfaction 3 
teed. Jos. M. Samuels, Orange, Va. 000, A postpaid. Express: $1.50; 5,000, 
> 1.25 thousand. Bargain prices on large lots. 
JERSEYS Leading varieties; packed in damp moss. The Diri 

Registered Jersey Cattle—Sired by grandson Derry’s | Plant Co., Hawkinsville, Ga. 

Golden Jolly, out of heavy producing dams. Bulls 8 Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’s Frost-proof plants, ready 
to 9 months. A few good heifers. . Prices for arietics: Jerse] Wake- 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Jos. a Bainwcls. Orange, Va. field, Charleston Wakefield, obnecension and, ies 
t ces: express: 1, o 4, at per 
SHORTHORNS 1,000; 5,000 to 9.000 at $1 1,060; 10,000 and 


Shorthorn Bull Calf—Whitehall Sultan and Cruick- 
shank Gwendoline breeding. Knapp Farm, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 

DOGS 
Registered Collie Pups—Stud dog and a Par- 








bold strain. Lawrence Farm, Statesville, N. 
macille Pupples—Subject to registration. — al- 
white. Males, $10; females, $6. Jack Croueh, 


Tullahoma, Tenn. 


Fox Terrier ey — exterminate your rats. 
Two months old, four and five dollars. W. F. Padgett, 
. Grifin, Ga, 


ig Ajredaleo—Collio—Pred matrons, 





on monthly - in- 


Stallments. Grown dogs, pups. State wants. 
list free. P. L. Savage, St. Charles, Il. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 
Jersey and Holstein Grade Heifers—Fresh soon. 
oempere. fi: Holstein, $150. Meridian College, Me- 
an 88. 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


LEGHORNS 














t $1.50 per By mail, postpaid: 500 for 
th 50: 1,000 for $2.5@. Place your order as early as 
possible as there is a very short crop of plants this 
season. - D. Fulwoed, Tifton, Ga. 

COTTON 
paoroved cotten seed. RB. A. 
te 











For Sale—Toole’s 
Toole, Augusta, Ga. 

Improved Cleveland “Big = Cotton Seed fer Sale— 
$3 per bushel, fob. Beulaville W. D. Brown, 
Bouldin N.C, 


Hundred Bushels age Selected Cleveland 
Beed—One 


ne “poll a 
lote By RS 4 oe 
Cash wi “with 6 hn order. _E. W. Bryant, = sires N. C. 
rhe, Heavy Yielding Fansford Cot cod Grooms 
in the Piedmont section of Georgis. eet) ls weigh 
pound; 4@ per cent lint. Extra big tveriock bolls. 
Write for delivered price and particulars. G. 6. 
Weldon, Lavonia, Ga. 

Mitchell’s Re-Improved King Cotton Seed—The 
latest improved, faultless bred, earlier, more prolific, 
larger boll, larger yield. For safety order quick, $7.56 
per 100-pound sack under seal and guarantee. Su- 
gar Loaf Cotton Farm, Youngsville, N. C. 





TOBACCO 
deock Tob Seed—Cultivated 12 years without 
fertilizer. Price 50 cents per ounce. Pervis Tilley, 
Bahams, N. C. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 
Peaches, les and Kieffer pears, 
os ae. ey "Bare real ~* List Hartwell Nurseries, 
Hartwell Ga. 
We Offer 1,000 Pounds Choice Cabbage Seeds; also 


yy -M inach and other seeds, beans, 
pens ies -' spujames 3. Councill & Sons, 
Franklin, Va. 


Send Money Order Immediately for Your 1918 Field 

















Seeds—Stating variety desired. 75c peck. Cot- 
ton, $1.50 bushel. Mixed peas, $2. 85 bushel. J. M. 
Field, Climax, N. | 

“Tal Home Grown Seed Rye—$2.25; Abruzzi, $3. 50; 
Red Rust te oats, $1.05; prolific seed wheat, re- 
eleaned, #22 All in new Triple B, seamless bags, 


in lots of ae arg or more. J. E. Coulter, Con- 
lys Springs, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Wanted—Second-hand tower for water tank; log 
cart, and lespedeza seed. L. L. Draughon, Whitakers, 
ee Carodina. 


shed Oyster Shells f 
500" "92.36: se, $4. 
Waverly Mills, 8. C 

“If we do on do your printing we both lose.’ Ask 
us for samples ona prices. Printing Department, 
Oxf ‘d Orphanage, N.C. 

New w  Seventy-dollar Plant 
change for Duroc-Jersey open 
Dorin Farms, Clover, Va. ie 

Wanted—Baled straw, shucks, or hay of all de- 
scription. Let me know best price for cash at your 
station in first letter. Albert Atwood, Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. 











for for Poultry—100- pounds, ~ B5e; 
Oakshore Poultry Farm, 








Transplanter—To ex- 
gilts or bred sows. 








Seed—Came originally from Geor- 





Sunb Cotton 





For Sale—Pure-bred, early-hatched, well marked 
Brown Leghorn cockerels, $1.50 each. M. W. Jacksen, 
Edenton, N. C. 

For Sale—Hatching eggs; baby chicks from Single 
Comb White Leghorns. Hens scarce. 200 eggs a 

and better. Selected by the Hogan System. 

headed by cockerels scoring to 250 to 265 eggs, 
secured from a noted breeder in Ohio. Eggs, 10 cents 
each in any quantity. Baby chicks, 18 cents each. 
W. H. Kinney, Carrollton, Ga. 


Baby Chicks—We are booking orders for February, 
March delivery, for Single Comb White Leghorn baby 
cks from our extra fine, bred-to-lay Leghorns, 
which have won first prize in every show exhibited: 
20c each, in lots less than 100; $18 per 100; $175 
1,000. Hatching eges, now or later, $2.50 per 15; 

50; $1 oa"S delivery guaranteed. 
horn Farms Ensley, Alabama. 


cieuiienael 














White oe and eggs. Midnight 
roy arm, Liberty, N. C. - 
for i's Single —_ — Orpingten 
Cockoreis.  *: . Deal, Landis, WN. 





‘ot 
gia College of Agriculture. These seed tested this 
year by our State Department. Private gin; fanned 
and graded. Investigation will pay you Write for 
descriptive circular. D. K. McRae, Laurinburg, N. c, 


Cleveland Improved Cotton Seed—$2.50 bushel; 

King’s Re-Improved, $2.75 bushel; Mexican Big B 

$3 bushel; Toole’s Prolific, $2.25 bushel; Dixie Wilk 

Resistant, $3 bushel. It is not too early 

ano 9 order for Farm Seeds that you are going to 
Kirby Seed Company, | Gaffney, § 8. - C. 

Cotton Seed—Barly varieties that will beat the 
boll weevil. Simpkins Ideal, King’s Improved, Simp- 
kins, Pooles and Cooks Big Boll. Good planting seed 
right pam the best cotton district of North nee, 
Sold in original 24% and 3-bushel sacks only; $1. 
bushel. Order now. W. D. Stegall, Montgomery, Kis. 


wenn’ Heavy Fruiter 
en Largest 
weevils. Private gin, pri 
wond cot! 








our own 
price on seed fer early a Vandiver Seed 
Co., Lavonia, Ga. 


to place’ 





Spray materials for all kinds of fruits and vege- 
tables. I carry the only complete line in the South. 
Write me for prices and directions. J. W. Woolfolk, 
General Distributor, Fort Valley, Ga. 


“175 Grade Pigs and Shoats—8 weeks, ks, $6.50 50; ; 3 
months, $7.50; 50 to 100-pound shoats, 17c; 85 to 
140-pound Duroc gilts and boars, some bred, $20 to 
35. 10 hives Italian bees in patent hives with super, 
5.50 each. Chas. Crafton, Staunton, Va. 





While Sugar is so Scarce Use Our Famous Sugar 
House .Molasses—We sell sixty-gallon barrels, fifty 


‘cents; thirty-gallon half barrels, fifty-four cents; ten- 


gallon kegs, sixty cents; five gallon kegs, sixty-two 
om. on with order. Winston Grain Co., Win- 
ston, N. C. 





OUR LAND EXCHANGE 


_ For Sale—100-Acre Farm—Must go at  sacrifi 
Price. Finest_of tobacco and cotton land. Write for 
particulars. J. J. H. Cockman, Kerr, N .C. 

I Have Some Cash Buyers for Salable Farms—Will 
dea} with owners only. Give Creepin. location, 
and cash price. James P. White, New Franklin. Mo. 











way of moving cotton to consuming points 
naturally act as a restraint upon tke buying 
power, and all the more so as the high prices 
prevailing make the costs for carrying very 
burdensome, 

Perhaps the most remarkable feature ef 
the market situation is the strength shown 
in the October position of futures. October 
in New York is fast nearing the 3@-cent line, 
which can only be taken as an iméication 
that the trade has about come to the con- 
clusion that the high prices have come to 
stay with us for at least a year longer. It 
is recognition that the prospect for a suff- 
cient supply next season is not favorable, 
experience of the last three years having de- 
monstrated that present conditions are not 
conducive to the raising of large cotton 


crops. 
It certainly looks as if cotton is going 
higher yet; there is nothing in sight to 


check the upward tendency. Still there re- 
mains the unforeseen, which has a way of 
upsettimg the very best combinations. There- 
fore it seems altogether advisable to continue 
to pursue the same course which has made 
existing prices possible. That is to keep on 
meeting the demand as it appears on a rising 
scale. The present crop should be disposed 
of during the current year, No matter wheth- 
er the crop promise is good or bad next sum- 
mer, it cannot be denied that cotton must be 
scarcer before the new crop comes in than it 


Will be afterwards, 
Savannah, Ga, 


Cottonseed Meal: Under Ten Tons, 
$52; Over Ten, $49.56 


HE minimum wholesale quantity of coet- 

tonseed meal which must be seld by the 
crusher at $49.50 per ton in North @arolina, 
was today reduced from 30 tons te ten tons 
by a ruling issued by State Food Administra- 
tor Henry A. Page. The ruling sent by Mr. 
Page to all of the crushers in the state is as 
foliows: 

“Any quantity of cottonseed meal consist- 
ing of less than 10 tons, may be considered 
as a retail sale, for which not exceeding 
$250 per ton above the agreed retail price 
may be charged, and any quantity of 10 tongs 
or more shall be considered a wholesale 
proposition and the buyer of same shall not 
be charged exceeding the price plus any 
drayage or cartage that may be necessary 
to mnake delivery.” 


W. T. WILLIAMS. 
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WHERE TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 
TAYLOR PLANTATION — 


BULLS AND HEIFERS OF 


Golden Lads, Golden Fern’s Lad. Biue Bell, Tormentor, 
Oxford Lads and Eminent families. You know there is 
no better blood than these famous proved families. 
Write for descriptions and prices 


TAYLOR PLANTATION. COLUMBIA, S. C. 

















BERKSHIRES 








Considered from 
Every Angle, 


PURE- BRED HOLSTEINS 
Are the Most Profitable Breed 


They produce more milk and 
butterfat for less feed cost and 
less labor cost than any other 
breed. These facts are proven 
by comparison of statistics avail- 
Write for information. It is free. 
| able on all pure-bred breeds. 
| THE HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION 

































x FOR SALE 
) 50-nercronp pULLs-90 : 


Eight months to two years old; 
also one car open and bred heifers, 
cows with calves at side, in fact 


we always have enough stock on hand to supply your wants. All GUERNSEYS — 
esate registered. THE ENOCHS FARMS, Fernwood, a 





OF AMERICA, Box 180, Brattleboro, Va. 




















genvyeny, HOLSTEINS—Splendid Bull Calves, $50; 
of A. R. Dams, $60. Females various ages. 
Service Bulls Brilliant success of our cattle in the 
show ring and in making A. R. O. records prove their 
superiority Especially desirable for Southern buyers 
because of acclimation. = registered. Reasonable 
prices Dependable warrant 
Newman & Bowles, Kaintuekee Farm, Bardstown, Ky. 


SOLB ON THE INSTALLMENT PLAN. 
EVERY PIG HAS A PEDIGREE. 
AND ENTITLED TO REGISTRATION. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


OCCONEECHEE FARM |. 
DURHAM. N C. | 


















































A Splendid Lot of Young Boars || { perKsuiREs BERKSHIRES | 


PINEY CREEK FARM 




















Soon to be ready for service, at $20 and $25 ? ; H 
A fou geod Gita at the agme’ peices. loverything Successor’s Double 208932, the Undefeated Junior Champion 
will be registered. Satisfaction guaranteed in 1915, Wins Grand Championship Honors at the Great 
. Southern Berkshire Exposition at Pinehurst, Nort rolin 
Sunny South Berkshire Farm, P h Carolina. 
e ° We have 8 of his sons and 10 of his daughters farrowed in May and June, 1917 for sale: also two of 
Hephzibah, Georgia. his sons of breeding age. We are offering the June farrowed pigs at $35 each The dams of these 
pigs are as good as money could buy The brothers and sire of SUCCESSOR’S DOUBLE have been 
Grand Cham] ions at the International Stock Show, National Swine Show at Omaha, Nebraska, for 
the past 5 years. His brothers have just won Grand Champion pen and carload class at the 1917 
BERKSHIRES—10 Selected Spring Gilts—Bred to an International Stock Show. Write for particulars before they are all sold 
outstanding son of Baron Successor, Grand Champion 
Boar at International Stock Show, 1916, sired by PINEY CREEK FARM, 
prize winning boars, $60 each. Pigs out of my best B. B. DERRICK, Megr., NORTH EAST, MD 
sows, sired by prize winning boars, $20 each. 2 prize ° . j 
winning Boars, $100 each Everything registered. 





For full particulars write Leroy Hall, Hillsboro, N. C. 












TRY THE HAMPSHIRES "*5<24°ti,eue"™ 














DUROC-JERSEYS a 
DPDAA Annem 50 Tried Sows and Good Spring Gilts— All bred for spring far- : 
rowing, at reasonable prices. Quick, profitable mothers, oz ot Sveduction 
heavy milkers. Best by test in Agric aiaras Colleges. Make »” 
Te}s) FE RN T N K % YPE| P Ee | ye ome at the least cost. We have champion blood in -is 
our herd, s es 
PRICES RIGHT ———————. QUALITY GUARANTEED. a eescmatalinal the Breed 
Digi -sele WAVERLY STOCK FARM, stan § 
S J. L. BRADSHAW, Manager, WAVERLY, VIRGINIA. A Two Year Old Heifer in New 





York produced in one year 712 
pounds of butter fat and 12,270 
ounds of milk, besides giving 
irth to a vigorous calf a mont 
after the completion of record. 











For Séle, All Ages and in 
| Any Quentity. Pairs and HOLSTEIN E BULLS ve HAVE THEM-—AIl from Cows with A. R. O. or 


Testing Association Records. Our herd is 


Tr 2S Mated No Akin. tuberculin tested — you take no chance with disease. We have two 


Crez * Extended to Responsible good ones that are old enough for service. Write for Our Holstein 
arties “Bull Sale List.” H. A. BARKER, Herd Megr., LISLE, ILLINOIS. 
Farms, Du Page County, 25 miles west of Chicago, C. B. & Q. R. R. 





















AER SAR BRMARRB 






Write for the “Story of the Guernsey Cow” 


American Guernsey Cattle Club 
Box D, Peterboro, New Hampshire 


& 
& SADLY ES ERRRRBOAERA TSS 


_HEREFORDS 
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TAMWORTHS 


we - OOO nn ny 
Anon 


TAMWORTHS * “=, “REGISTERED HEREFORDS 


Largest Exhibition Herd in the South. 














ROUND THE WORLD TRAVEL abiien DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM, Heard neotee We 1 a~y Fairtex and Donald 





Also Shetland Ponies—all ages. 


BOOKS BY CLARENCE POE 



















































Sg Re ee ABERDEEN- "ANGUS Write Us. 
« : ' ponerer ipa sts sitdaienaaasaataeen cased _.|]} BONA ALLEN STOCK FARM, 
‘A SOUTHERNER IN EUROPE . , 
None so profitable, none so hairy and free from dis ABERDEEN i Buford, Georgia. 
(Travel Letters from Engiand, Scotland, | ease as the DUROC-JERSEY SWINE. Why buy your 
he wg Germany, Belgium, Switzerland and | meat at high prices when you can raise DUROC- ANGUS 
taly.) JERSEYS at a profit. We want a thousand buyers 
It is equally fresh and graphic in of our Sows, Gilts, Boars and Pigs. Prices and BULLS ? JERSEYS 
its pictures, judicious and penetrat- breeding right. All stock registered in name of pur Quality and Typs, 
ing in its reflections. . . singu- chaser. Terms given to responsible parties. All or ad tat ae the 6 ng 
larly fair and acute.'’—Ambassador ders filled with care and promptness. Call, wire. or lines that produced 
James Bryce of Great Britain. write us. our International MERIDAI E 
“Many a man will learn more KIMBALL FARM, OXFORD, N. C. ne. Champion 
from it than he would from a trip to F sentionitars 
Europe itself.”—Charlotte Observer. oe ERSEYS 
PRICES: Mule Foot and Duroc-Jersey AMES. PLANTA. J ' 
162 pp. 75 cents. With The Progressive Hogs Grand Junction, 8 ¢ For Sale:—Five 
Farmer one year, $1.50. Paper bound copy g Tennessee. “SackK Pe sons of Interested 
with The Progressive Farmer one year, $1.25. ; tn d r 
> : Did mak selection from the list in issu 
Free copy for $1 in subscriptions to The Pro- a ccuceee” Sec att a ak sats Oe oo ; Prince 2d 95708. 
gressive Farmer. now. Start 1918 with some good hogs, and you : Out of Register of 
“WHERE HALF THE WORLD IS WAKING |] Wil! make BIG MONEY. 1 have the hogs. ANGUS CATTLE 2% 22°, 21! 2ses,_ best fm, Merit dams. They 
UP” W.B. DORMAN, Nashville, Ark. tof - Arig Bee Bae Ae arethe kind that 
i n-Erica anc juee! otne e: n . 
service by Trojar c ea spell herd i im- 





“Travel Letters from Japan, Korea, Man- exceptionally handsome PERCHERON STALLION, reg- 
istered in P. 8. A., coming 6 years old, weight 1950 Ds, 


churia, China, the Philippines and India). 


provement. 


“Phere ie not a Gull line in it.°— Duroe -Jerse ROSE DALE STOCK FARMS, Jeffersonton, Va. PAYER & McKINNEY 
Dallas New 300 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 








ews. 
“The fairest modern model of a From $3,000 Don. ABERDEEN-ANGUS Som staan s =. 


trustworthy book on the Orient.’’— cows and _hetfers. 
























































Philadelphia North American, 
good individuals and well bred, at moderate prices. 
“It is as readable as a novel. It GOLDEN FARM, Stock registered. pee ___. SHORTHORNS ineteteliamenatilatiiats 
is as full of life as a drama. It is “ 6 J. D. BLACKWELL, FAYETTE, MISSOURI. - a 
fully up-to-date and needs immedi- Clinton North Carolina ——— 
; tion.” —Brooklyn Eagle, ’ . _ — 
ate attention rook = Eagle. HOLSTEINS SHORTHORNS 
“I was up nearly all night reading 7 ee - Re: Demewae R. —_ mete ane Roans, 
your book, ‘Where Half the World = all bred to our her 2ulls. Some young 
Is Waking Up.’ Read every line of Registered Duroc Jersey Swine bulls coming en that will be ready to 
it. It is fine.".—C, S. Barrett, Presi- BIG TYPE QUALITY—PROLIFIC. HOLSTEINS HOLSTEINS ship soon. All are served by Good Count 
dent National Farmers’ Union. Weanling Pigs for Sale. Write for Prices. and Royal Primrose 
276 pages, including 32 full pages of won. | ROBERT L. RIGGS, Otranto, S. C. ‘ Young Stock for Sale BLANTYRE FARM 
derful photographs that will make you feel ° : ss Box 611, Meridian, Miss. 
oF a Se ee Se ee —N. C. John Orion No. 69221— At Farmers’ Prices. niall 
Chine ay per sg -b oie gree “th Pr 1 State Fair Winner, and Sire of Winners. ~~ 
pe i Bg gaan —_— eee e Fal P- | sire, John’s iy? dam P sen King. If you Sired by some of the Best Bred 
~ . nt a 3-year 00-pounc oar, with a reputation, aie — 
PRICES: here | oA eo a for Suiek, gale Fuse: e rm Bulls in America. REGISTERED SHORTHORNS 
tis ° c » N.C. ~y >acie 2 " - Ps _ 
$1/ Cleth, With The Progressive Farmer - From Registered Dams o! Herd Bull and 12 Cows for Sale. 
one year, both for $1.50. Free copy for $2 in _o. 1. C's. a Splendid Breeding. Bred Cows and Calves. 
tn to The Progressive Farmer. 0. L. C. . a ¢ CHESTER WHITE ag Grea Herd Tuberculin Tested. ’ osmmmiieas iain 
When writing to advertisers, say: “I am Pir Hows, ‘Vesay Herds 9 Seectehe. SEWARD STOCK FARM Inc., . 


‘ N L 
writing you as an advertiser in The Progres- for ao eres. tease biped. _ Pedisrone ti a ye 


sive Farmer, which guarantees the reliability ° 
ef all advertising it carries.” F. E. RUEBUSH, Sciota, Illinois. 








Petersburg, Virginia. Raymond, Goangie, | 
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BIRMINGHAM, ALA. MEMPHIS, TENN. 
RALEIGH, N. C. DALLAS, TEXAS. 
New York Office, 381 Fourth Avenue: 
Chicago Office, 1341 Conway Building. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


enths. cents: the, 25 cents. Long-term subscriptions: two years, 
Gne year, $1; oie mm » 80 s. * dubs at 50 “or more without agent’s commissions, 50 cents, 


LB B® a year; Canadian, $1.50. 
OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS 


If sent together, can get The Progressive Farmer one 
if sent together, all for 





d new subscriber, 
eb of thres yearly subscriptions, 


Each Advertiser’s Reliability Guaranteed 


WILE positively make good the loss sustained by any subscriber as & result i Gendutent Lo 
representations made in The Progressive Farmer on the part of any a pang teed = 
deliberate swindler. This does not mean that we will try to adjust trifling — > teen oe : 
business houses and their patrons, but in any cases of actually fraudulent ao nes, Ay S ae oe 
to the subscriber as we have just indicated. The conditions of this guarantee s oe Se 
loss shall be reported to us within one month after the advertisement appears in our Papel alle tile, 
dhe, gransnction completed of "has SAT ausMoms advert, and’ that, ‘he, subcriber, musty ‘whet 
jon, m r $1,000 on any one adve . , 
Solling sash odtrtiers as writing you as an advertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran 


One old subse 
year for $1.50. A 








r: 
tees the reliability of, all advertising it carries.” 











CASH PRIZES FOR LETTERS FOR OUR FARM MACHINERY 
SPECIAL 


Special, and invite Progressive Farmer readers to send us letters 
for this number, telling of their experiences with labor-saving 
and money-making farm implements and machinery. 

Don’t try to tell us about several implements you have used, but 
select some one that has particularly helped you and tell us about it 
im a letter not over 300 or 400 words, being careful to be concrete, 
definite, to the point. 

Cash prizes as follows are offered: For the best letter, $5; second 
best, $3; third best, $2; and $1 each for the five next best. All other 
letters used will be paid for at our regular rates. 

And remember: make your letter short; don’t deal in generalities; 
and get it to us not later than Saturday, January 19. 


FP seca 2 we issue our annual Implement and Machinery 











WANTED: SHORT LETTERS FOR OUR “FARMERS’ 
EXPERIENCE MEETING” 


will during 1918 


Experience Meeting", we 
the Southern 


interesting problems 


Una the heading, ‘“The Farmers’ 


t isc ion of 26 of the most ] 
ae he So To these “Experience Meetings’’ every Progres- 


farmer has to grapple with. 1 
sive Farmer eae asked to contribute. Give us actual experiences, brief and 


to the point. No letter must be over 500 words in length, and shorter ones are 
preferred. 

Por the best letter received on each subject we will award a prize of $3, for the 
second best letter $2, and we wil! also pay regular space rates for every other let- 
ter we print. Right now we invite experience letters as follows: 

“How te Have an All-the-year-round Garden.”—Letters must reach us by 
January 12, 

“How to Reduce Hocing Expenses.”—Letters must reach us by January 19. 

“Getting Rid ef Stumps.—Letters must reach us by January 26. 

“Farm Books and Bulletins That Have Helped Me Most.”—Letters must reach 
us by February 2. 

Letters on two or more subjects may be mailed at the same time, but must be 
written on separate sheets of paper. 














More Coffon and 
Peanut Profifs 


Get a full stand of cotton, peanuts, 
corn, maize, millet and other row crops. gy 
Plant the Ledbetter way, with no skips 
er bunches, one cottonseed accurately 
planted every one to six inches, a grain 
of corn every eight to forty-eight 
inches, g single peanut (shelled or in 
the shell) every six to twenty-four 
imches, and others with same positive 
regularity. 

NEW DOUBLE PITMAN DRIVE 





LEDBETTER “one seed” Cotton 
Corn and Peanut PLANTERS 


save money all along the line. Save seed and chopping be- 
cause no bunching. Save land because no skips. Simple, 
trouble-proof pitmans take place ef chains, springs and 


clutches, 
Also Made with Fertilizer Distributor. 


THE SOUTHERN PLOW COMPANY 


602 ELM STREET DALLAS, TEXAS 


See Ledbetter Dealer 
or write us for booklet giving 
full information and showing 
the advantages of the Led- 
better “One Seed” Planter. 
We carry @ stock im every 
Southern State, insuring 
quick and safe delivery. 














“THE HOUSE 
OF SERVICE” 


STOCKDELL-MYERS HARDWARE CO., INC., 


Distributors 
APPLETON Corn Huskers FOOS Gasoline Engines 
Write us for prices, stating size and style machinery you desire. 


We carry a complete line of Hardware, Mill Supplies and Machinery. 
No. 28-30 So. Sycamore St., Petersburg, Virginia. 











HORT WINTER COURSES FOR HOME DEMONSTRATION 
AGENTS AND FARM DEMONSTRATION AGENTS OF THE 


SOUTH. WRITE FOR CATALOG. 
GEORGE PEABODY COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS, 








NASHVILLE, - : - - TENNESSEE. 








To Replace a Brake Shoe Lining 


HEN the brakes on a motor car 

need relining, the bands are tak- 
en off, the axle placed in a vise and 
the rivets knocked off with a cold 
chisel or hammer. 

New strips of lining fabric are cut. 
Then, beginning at one end, two or 
three rivet holes are located with a 
blue pencil and are cut with a punch, 
after which the fabric is riveted to 
the shoe. 

Medium hard rivets, to prevent 
scoring the drums, should be used 
and well headed down on the back of 
the band. They must also be well 
sunk into the fabric lining so that 
no projections will be left. With the 
strip held down firmly to prevent 
wrinkling, the next hole is marked, 
punched, and riveted as the others, 
the operator simply keeping on 
around until the entire strip is in 
place. Dnt 

Modern brake systems are efficient 
enough under ordinary circumstances 
but they are not powerful enough to 
allow a margin for slack mainten- 
ance and should therefore be kept up 
to the mark. 

P. T. & 


Harrows: Kinds and Use 


(Concluded from page 8, column 3) 





fact, it is adapted to a variety of work 
and conditions. 

The disks may be of solid or of the 
cutaway type. The cutaway is a disk 
harrow with the edges of the disks 
cut out. It will penetrate hard ground 
better; it cuts deeper into the soil 
and it penetrates rocky ground bet- 
ter, as it can get down between the 
rocks where solid disks would roll 
over them. However, the points are 
likely to bend, the bottom of the 
scallops become dull, and as a whole 
it is very difficult to sharpen the 
disks. The solid disks stir all of the 
soil to the same depth better than the 
cutaway type and cut stalks, trash 
and weeds much better. 

The double, or tandem disk, is the 
modern type of disk harrow. It is 
desirable for farmers who wish ta 
do two diskings at the same time and 
have the land level and smooth. It 
has four sections, two of which throw 
the dirt out, followed by two more 
which throw the dirt in. The disks 
of the rear gangs are so set that each 
runs between the furrows cut by the 
two disks ahead, thus doing the work 
more efficiently and covering the 
ground twice as fast as the single 
disk. The double disk requires more 
horse power than the single disk, but 
not twice the power. 

There are two general types of tan- 
dem disk harrows. One is a single 
disk harrow with a set of gangs at- 
tached behind by some coupling de- 
vice and the gangs are rigidly con- 
nected in the other type of construe- 
tion. The main advantage of the rear 
attachment is that you can remove 
the gangs very easily and quickly and 
convert it into a single disk harrow. 

The single disk harrow is always 
provided with a tongue truck, and 


| the weight of the frame rests entirely 
| on the front gangs. 


The rear gangs 
cannot be very rigidly attached to 
the front gangs and there is a tend- 
ency in very hard ground for the 
disks of the rear gangs to slip to one 
side and follow in the tracks of the 
disks on the front gangs. 

The prevailing sizes of disks are 
16-inch and 18-inch. The diameter of 
the disks varies from 12 to 20 inches, 
but for general purposes the 16 or 18- 
inch disk is best. 

Tongueless disk harrows are now 
made with a truck under a stub- 
tongue. The forecarriage is to be 
preferred when preparing the seed 
bed with a single disk harrow. The 
tongueless double disk harrow is a 
great aid in turning the corners and 
it is also a decided advantage for the 


| team to have relief from the weight 


and lashing of the tongue of the har- 
row. While the tongueless harrows 
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make the work for teams light, they 
cannot be controlled as well and this 
feature is often of considerable im- 
portance. 

The spring-tooth harrow is a most 
effective pulverizer. It does good 
work among roots and stumps when 
other harrows accomplish little good. 
[t pulverizes soil that the peg-tooth 
and Acme will barely touch. It can 
be used to pull out large weeds and 
grass that no other harrow except 
the disk will get. It can be used for @ 
variety of work; however, it does not 
adapt itself to as many different con- 
ditions as the disk. 

This harrow may be bought either 
with or without wheels. Wheels en- 
able the operator to control the depth 
better and are a great aid in trans- 
porting the harrow from the field. 

The teeth are also made with re« 
movable points. This is a very great 
advantage, since teeth of different 
shapes and sizes may be used. Long 
and narrow-shaped teeth are used on 
this harrow for the purpose of culti- 
vating alfalfa. 

The teeth are set shallow or deep 
by the use of a lever. When pointed 
forward, the teeth go deep into the 
soil. The further back the teeth are 
pointed the shallower they run until 
lifted entirely out of the ground. This 
harrow should be much more gener- 
ally used than it is. 

The Acme or curved knife harrow 
does splendid work in crushing clods 
and bringing the soil into a uniform 
condition. This harrow moves the 
earth much farther than the peg-tooth 
or spring tooth and levels the soil 
much better than either. It is a light 
harrow, stirs the ground shallow and 
does the best work after the disk or 
spring-tooth harrows. It is generally 
used to put on the finishing touches 
on a field where a very fine, level sur- 
face is needed. 

This article is rather lengthy and 
much has been said about pulverizing 
the soil, but let it be distinctly under- 
stood that no harrow will destroy 
dry hard clods, Harrows prevent the 
formation of clods, but do not destroy 
them. When the wind blows and the 
sun shines on fresh plowed land for 
several days or at times for only a 
few hours and a mass of clods form, 
the crop will in all probability be laid 
by in clods. Always use the harrow 
right behind the plow. 


Veterinary Problems 
(Concluded from page 3, column 4) 


ure to milk completely dry or to irs 
regular milking, accompanied by an 
infection which enters the opening in 
the end of the teat. The milk in the 
lower part of the bag just above the 
teat is quite generally infected with 
germs that enter the teat from the 
unclean surroundings. Perhaps a 
teat with a large opening is more apt 
to become infected or, to, be more 
largely infected; but any trouble aris- 
ing depends more on the kind of 
germs which get into the teat. Milk 
left in the bag makes a good materia! 
for the growth or multiplication of 
these germs. To reduce the danger 
of infection of the udder ‘by these 
germs the milk should be all drawn 
out at least every twelve hours and 
the surroundings of the cow should 
be as clean as practicable. Moreover, 
the udder should be cleansed with 
water that has been boiled and allow- 
ed to cool and them wiped dry with a 
clean, boiled cloth just before each 
milking. In addition to the above we 
suggest that special care be taken to 
milk this cow entirely dry and then 
that this portion of the udder be 
gently hand-rubbed or massaged for 
several minutes, after which the teat 
should be stripped dry again. 








TOO BUSY 


Little Harold came In the other day cry- 
ing and rubbing several bumps caused by 4 
series of “butts’’ administered by a@ pet 
sheep. 

“Well, Harold,” said the sympathetic aun- 
tie, “what did you do when the sheep knock- 
ed you down?" , 

“I didn’t do anything; I was getting up 
all the time."”"—Grit 














Saturday, January 12, 1918] 











OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 


Address Letters to “‘ The Young People’s Department”, The Progressive Farmer 














HEARTS ACROSS THE SEA 


(No clearer indication of the solidarity 
between the two English speaking coun- 
tries, Great Britgin amd the United 
States, could be cited than the reprinting 
imo the newspapers and periodicals of 
Great Britain of the peem “To the-Girls 
of Dhgiand” from “One thous- 
and American Camp -PiteGiris.” This 
peem was. first. printed in the August 
number of Wohelo, the Camp Fire maga- 
zine, and the members of that: rapidly 
growing organization now number con- 
siderably more than one hundred thous- 
and. The poem follows:] 


S YOU have given yours, so we give 
ours— 

Our brave, straight boys, 

Our brothers, and others 

Whom we ilove not less. 

We rejoice that with you we may uphold 

their arma 

And by devoted work 

Serve freedom’s cause 

No jess than they. 


The staff of life we'll give to them 
That they may fight in fullest strength; 
We'll save it day by day: 
We'll feed their guns; 
We'll make their clothes; 
We'll till the soll. 


And tn the homes throughout each day 
The ttle ones shall be our care 
That mothers may ge forth to serve. 


‘With loyal hearts we will be true 
To Love herseif, 
And trust in God 
To hold them too 
For us—lest they forget. 


Oh, English: Girts! 
Our hearts ge out to you 








We stayed in camp a few hours after din- 
ner and then we left for home. 
ANNIE IRION 
Eola, La 





Trapping for Rabbits 


I CATCH quite a lot of rabbits in the fabi 
and winter in my traps. I have made-six- 
teen traps, and have eleven set. I caught 
fifteen last week... I sell them for from fif- 
teen to twenty cents each. 

I made the traps myself and go to them 
every morning before I go to school. 

SEARCY EXUM 
Humboldt, Tenn. 





Delightful Facts About Birds 


{The following announcement by Mr. Jones 
ought to delight every boy and girl who 
reads The Progressive Farmer. A real treat 
ts coming for all of us in the shape of these 
short, simple, plainly written letters,. giving 
the most interesting facts about all~our 
more common birds.—The Editor.] 

DITOR Poe has very kindly requested me 

to write a series of articles about birds 
for The Progressive Farmer so that the 
farm boys and girls may become better ac- 
quainted with the habits and haunts of their 
little out-door neighbors and on better terms 
with them. 


I am very glad to do this, for since I was 
a little bare-footed farm boy I have been a 
great lover of the birds and have watched 
them and studied their ways for years. 





“Sim.” One beautiful 


outt” 


boy. 


of his mether: 
The pig’s out!” 


and girl should remember. 
‘Once dene—twice done!” 





“ONCE DONE—TWICE DONE” 


A teurth-grade reader used in the public schools several years ago was printed 
stery one could hardly forget after reading. In this story a certain farmer had 
a egg Me. August, as Jim was ready to 


of Jim to make the 
have been well done in an hour but Jim, be- 
~a-promise” fashion and was.on his way to 


was walking across meadow, his fishing pole 
the. veice of his mother was wafted to him on the 
with much difficulty caught 
on the | and again shouldered his fishing pole, the sun 
hurried footsteps, he was crossing the meadow when he heard once 
home, This time he repaired the»pem as it should have 


again 
When ‘the pig was caught it was almost dark, but he had learn- 
a lesson—a: lesson om theroughnese—which he never forgot and one that every 


was not strong enough to 


the pig. By the time he 














WITH THE CAMP FIRE GIRLS 


(Gitls’ $1 Prize Letter) 


NE day at a Camp Fire meeting jJast sum- 

‘mer we made plans for a camping trip the 
coming week. 

We planned to go to Lone Pine, about 14 
miles from Bunkie, my neighboring town. 
Our guardian asked each girl to bring «a 
lunch with her and also something extra to 
be used for the meals while in camp. 

When the next "week came the girls met at 
the guardian's house. Nearly all came with 
bundles»which held their quilts, pillows, bars, 
etc, These were put in a wagon to them- 
selves; 

The gtris.went in a wagon covered with 
straw. Of course we had a lot of fun ge- 
ing. We arrived at our stepping place about 
5:30 in the afternoon. The grass was pretty 
and smooth and there was plenty of shade. 

While part of the crowd went in swim- 
ming, about a quarter of a mile off, the rest 
prepared supper. We laid the table cloth 
on the ground and spread it with: sand- 
wiches, cake, pickles, chicken and other 
good things to eat. It was dark when the 
others came.in to supper and we used a torch 
to light the tabie. 

After supper a famtty of Negroes. living 
not far from the camp came to sing and play 
the harp». We enjoyed this very much. But 
what we enjoyed most:of all was a: little 
Negro girl who “Balled the jack” for us, 
It was a jig and assshe “Sigged,” she sang, 
“Come here somebody and help me ball the 
jack.” 

After this»was,over we were ready for es 
good night's rest. 

The first thing to do when we got up the 
next morning was to cook breakfast, which 
consisted of toast, frie@ bacon, end fried 
eggs. 

All morning we amused ourselves by going 
in swimming, playing games; etc. 

For dinner we had sandwiches; stuffed to- 
matoes, freshiy fried chicken, bolle@ cern, 
roasted corn and ice tea and lemonade. 


They have always been to me the most at- 
tractive part of country life, and one of the 
sweetest moments of my chilhood was when, 
a lad, I had wandered down to the cows 
pasture and was sitting under some alders 
by a little stream when a‘flock of tiny Red- 
starts came down and literally filled the 
bushes» near me, spreading and closing their 
orange-and-black tails as proudly as turkey- 
cocks as they energetically hunted for in- 
sects, _- 

The whistle of the Red-shouldered hawk, 
the calls of the blue-bird, marsh wren, 
cuckoo, and wood thrush, and the squeak of 
the great blue heron have fiways had a pe- 
cullar fascination for me, seeming to apply 
so well the spirit of the great, mystical out- 
of-doors. 

Country boys and girls have a wonderful 
chance to watch and study our birds in their 
native haunts, and because of the great good 
they do in destroying harmful insects, eating 
weed and grass seed, and making our coun- 
try happier with their bright colors and 
melodious songs,.we cannot help having a 
great love for them. 

Because I. want you to know and love them 
as I do, I am going, to tell you, beginning 
next week, some of the things every farm 
boy: and girl ought°te:-know about our feath- 
ered friends. 

JOSEPH C. JONES. 





A, non-commissioned offiter was writing 
the names of a number of recruits. 

“Your name!” he snapped to the first. 

“Fox.” 

“Next!” 

“Bear’’, was the reply: 

The sergeant sniffed, and glanced at the 
third. 

“Wolfe, said the recruit, and his inter- 
rogator gave him a sharp look, 

“And what do you call yourself?” he ask- 
ed a tall youth, 

“Lyon”, the recruit responded, whereat the 
non-com threw down his pen and shouted, 
with good-natured laughter: 

“Go and ‘order some cages to be built’ he 
Toared to.a private. ‘‘We've been recruiting 
from a menagerie.’’—Exchange. 





“Don't guess, get busy and find out.”’ 


Wet Buckeye Hulls carry the 
feed perfectly 
SSS MOuGH- 

AGE is of 
little val- 

ue if it allows 

ponte ane sa 

sift to the bot- 

tom of the 

= trough and be- 

from it. mk eraas 


UCKEYE 
‘HULLS 


when they are wetted down a half hour or so before 
using. Then they combine more thoroughly and uni- 
formly with the other forage than the old style hulls. 


Use Buckeye Hulls: properly and you will find them a 
better oughage than old style hulls and far more eco- 


Other Advantages 


Buckeye Hulls cost much less 2000 pounds rcalroughage to the 
than old style hulls. ton—not 1500 pounds of rough- 

They allow better assimilation of age and 500 pounds of lint. 
food. Sacked—easy to handle. 

No trash or dust. No lifit. Take less-space in the barn. 


Mr. E. W. Leonard, Ellendale, Tenn., 
has been feeding Buckeye Hulls. to three milch cows. 
He says that the.cows are giving more milk and butter 
and are in fine condition. He prefers Buckeye Hulls. 


To secure the best results and te develop the ensilage odor, wet the hulls 
thoroughly twelve hours before feeding. It is easy to de this 
wetting them down night and ing fer the next feeding. If at 

this cannot be , wet down. at least thirty minutes. If you 

eed the hulls dry, use only half as much by bulk as of old style hulls. 


Book of Mixed Feeds Free 


pet. 4 The Buckeye Cotton Oil Co. Dev. 4 


Atlanta Birmingham Greenwood Little Roch Memphis 
Augusta Charlotte Jackson Macon Selma 























THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER PURE-BRED 
CALF, PIG AND POULTRY CLUB 


Credit-the f cing subscription and enter the following in 
The Progressive Farmer's Calf, Pig and Poultry Club. 

















We are mai ‘2 help 


you make this “Ameren 
% champion land clearing year 


ERE we are, the oldest, the largest, the 
i strongest land clearing organization in the bs 
Die world. We are ready to help you ‘‘clear your land wa 
*” for action.’” We believe we can help add fifty 
million dollars to the agricultural 
‘goatth of America this year. Get your share of it. 


Do you know my organization? Old Miles Bate- 
man has been my partner fortwenty-seven years. In 
his old blue suit, down in the shop, his keen mechan- 
ical brain has developed more appliances for land clear- 
ing than any other man I know of. There is Jake with 
his stout old black mare, working every day, testing - 
Miles’ inventions out in the field. Miles Bateman 


We are ready for you. Tell how many acres you havetoclear. Let’s —A bundle of 
y y y y e Meshentsal 


get down to brass tacks now. Our big free land clearing department . 
is at your service. We are the veterans of the busiress. We have the Brain Power 
know-how. Bring your problems tous. Doitnow. B.A. FULLER. 


The Hercules Land | 
Clearing Service Department 


Right here and now we want to say that to sell stump pullers is only a part of the work our Service Department is doing 
If a case arises where we think something else is better, we will say so. We have grown too big 
and our work is too important for the individual sale to matter to us. 


At the same time we want to tell you fully and truly the wonderful story of the 
Ty oe 
He rcules Cs Power ‘Portable § r) i ui np | ae iller 


Clear Your Land Easy and hanna New Record-Smashing Offer .or YOU—NOW 


The Hercules was the first all-steel puller ever built. The first to introduce the grooved device, 
the double safety catch and triple power. Still the largest selling Portable Puller. It is the real 
One-Man Puller. Solid steel bed-plate and broad, steel wheels. There isn’t a land clearing job 
in the country but that can be done cheapest and quickest the Hercules Way. 
It’s a low-down constructed puller that has self-anchoring and stump-anchoring features 
—the one with double safety ratchets that insure the absolute safety of men and team, 


30 Days’ Free Trial— Unlimited Guarantee 


I mean that. The Hercules is so strong and well built that no job is too tough for it. 


Write and see. Get My Special Offer 


and read about Bateman’s New Special Reheat Treatment Steel in every 
new Hercules. Special circular just issued. Write today. 
B. A. FULLER, President 


Hercules Manufacturing Co. 
880 26th Street, Centerville, lowa 


 - 


, HERCULES Portable One-Man Puller For Use Without Team 


HE only portable one-man puiler on the market. One man The Hercules Portable excels all other hand machines, because 


can develop a pull of 120, pounds on the stum When f is so light, strong and easy to handle. It develops more power 
with 6 ft. lever than any other machi ith 10 ft.1 

stumps:are out a 14-year-old boy can move puller. io heavy The ideal machine for the man who has no horses. Write, for 

lugging or dragging. particulars. 





